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NYC  police  may  get  body  armor, 
after  cop  is  saved  by  his  vest 


Police  in  New  York  are  considering  an 
offer  by  city  officials  that  would  provide 
soft  body  armor  for  the  metropolis’s  law 
enforcement  personnel.  The  proposal  was 
made  earlier  this  month  after  the  life  of  a 
transit  police  officer  was  saved  when  his 
bulletproof  vest  deflected  an  assailant's 
shotgun  blast. 

Commenting  on  the  incident,  Mayor  Ed- 
ward Koch  told  the  New  York  Daily  News 
that  he  would  fund  the  purchase  of  vests 
for  all  of  the  city's  officers,  if  Police  Com- 
missioner Robert  McGuire  requests  such  a 
move.  "Thank  God  for  that  bulletproof 
vest."  Koch  said.  "Whatever  the  police 
commissioner  requests  to  save  the  lives  of 
police  officers  will  always  be  granted.  It 
will  be  a top  priority.” 

Upon  hearing  the  mayor’s  proposal. 
McGuire  remarked  that  he  would  issue  a 

Justice  Dept, 
to  reshuffle 
criminal  unit 

A major  shake-up  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Criminal  Division  is  in  the  works, 
according  to  the  National  Law  Journal, 
which  reported  last  month  that  the  reorga- 
nization effort  is  designed  to  improve  the 
unit’s  effectiveness  by  restructuring  its  in- 
ternal lines  of  authority. 

Although  the  plan  has  yet  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Philip  H,  Heymann,  who  heads  the  divi- 
sion, is  reported  to  be  meeting  with  his 
section  chiefs  to  discuss  possible  new 
duties. 

The  proposal  would  redefine  the  roles 
of  seven  of  the  unit’s  10  section  heads  and 
create  a fourth  deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  within  the  division.  The  latter  post 
would  be  filled  by  Mark  Richard,  the  cu^ 
rent  chief  of  the  Fraud  Section,  who  would 
be  put  in  charge  of  a new  office,  dealing 
with  long-range  planning. 

Three  of  the  division’s  existing  sections 
— Government  Regulations  and  Labor, 
Special  Litigation,  and  General  Crimes  — 
arc  destined  to  be  scrapped  under  the  plan. 
Their  functions  would  be  taken  over  by  a 
new  section  and  several  new  offices. 

The  reorganization  effon  is  the  br.ain- 
child  of  Richard  Darman  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  who  was  called  in  by 
Heymann  last  August  to  examine  the 
"functions,  management  and  performance 
of  the  division.” 

Darman  submitted  his  findings  in  Oct- 
ober, disconcerting  many  division  person- 
nel who  feared  that  the  plan  may  cost 
them  their  jobs.  But  Heymann  has  at- 
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recommendation  on  the  offer  “very  soon,” 
noting  that  his  department  must  study 
"which  vests  are  the  best  and  also  whether 
or  not  police  officers  would  wear  them.” 

Shortly  before  Koch  made  his  funding 
offer  to  McGuire,  Samuel  DcMilia,  the 
president  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association,  reported  that  his  groups 
would  use  $24,000  which  it  raised  at  a 
recent  policemen’s  ball  to  buy  240  light- 
weight vests.  He  noted  that  a lottery  would 
be  conducted  among  the  NYCPD’s  18.000 
police  officers  to  determine  which  officers 
would  receive  the  devices,  and  he  urged  the 
public  to  make  donations  to  a special  fund 
for  additional  body  armor  purchases. 

DcMilia’s  counterpart.  Transit  Police  Be- 
nevolent Association  president  William 
McKcchnic,  took  a different  tack,  an- 
nouncing that  the  entire  2,700-mcmbcr 
subway  force  could  be  provided  with  vests 
for  under  $300,000.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  figure  is  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
fund  pension  and  benefit  payments  to  the 
survivors  of  one  slain  officer,  whose  life 
could  have  been  saved  by  soft  body  armor. 

Noting  that  the  Transit  Authority  force 
currently  owns  less  than  half  a dozen  vests, 
McKechnie  charged  that  the  city  has  an 
obligation  "to  protect  the  people  who  are 
protecting  its  citizens.  We’re  being  penny- 
wise and  pound  foolish  with  police  offi- 
cers' lives.” 

It  was  the  wisdom  of  transit  police  of- 
ficer William  Winder,  28,  that  touched  off 
the  sudden  interest  in  bulletproof  vests 
among  city  officials  and  police  union  lead- 
ers. On  the  night  of  January  8,  Winder  was 
wearing  his  three-pound,  undcr-the-shirt 
vest,  which  he  had  purchased  for  $125, 
when  he  was  summoned  from  his  subway 
post  to  investigate  a robbery  in  pro- 
gress. When  Winder  arrived  at  the  scene, 
a small  bar  in  the  Bronx,  he  ordered  the 
three  suspects  to  freeze,  prompting  one  of 
them  to  fire  point-blank  at  him  with  a 
shotgun.  The  blast  forced  dozens  of  pellets 
to  penetrate  his  face,  neck  and  upper , 
shoulders,  but  police  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  barrage  was  safely  absorbed 
by  the  vest. 

Winder  managed  to  move  to  a nearby 
restaurant  and  radio  for  help,  which  re- 
portedly came  in  minutes  from  regular  city 
police.  The  wounded  officer  was  reported 
in  stable  condition  after  he  was  taken  to  a 
Bronx  hospital,  and  police  report  that  they 
are  searching  for  three  suspects  involved  in 
the  shooting. 

LEAA  has  been  advocating  the  use  of 
vests  by  all  police  officers  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  agency  regularly  reports 
on  incidents  involving  the  lives  of  officers 
being  saved  by  the  devices,  and  in  1977,  it 
awarded  a $1.5  million  grant  for  vest  field 
tests  in  15  cities. 
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Nation’s  toughest  drug  law 
passes  Supreme  Court  test 


New  York  State’s  controversial  drug 
law,  considered  to  be  the  strictest  in  the 
nation,  withstood  a challenge  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  month,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  two  Justices  who  denounced 
the  statute  as  being  unreasonably  severe. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
the  constitutional  test  came  in  the  form 
of  an  appeal  by  two  women  who  had 
been  sentenced  under  the  law  to  as  much 
as  life  imprisonment  in  separate  cases 
involving  small  quantities  of  cocaine. 
Only  Associate  Justices  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall and  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  favored 
reviewing  the  cases,  while  it  takes  at 
least  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Court  to  grant  rcvic.w  of  an  appeal. 

In  a dissenting  opinion.  .Marshall, 
joined  by  Powell,  described  the  statute 
as  being  unconstitutional,  noting  that  the 
gravity  of  New  York  State’s  drug  dilem- 
ma cannot  be  considered  as  a valid  justi- 
fication for  the  law's  stiff  penalties. 

"However  serious  its  narcotics  prob- 
lem. New  York  cannot  constitutionally 
treat  those  with  peripheral  involvement 
in  drug  trafficking  as  if  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  problem  in  us  entirety,"  the 
justice  stated. 

One  of  the  women  involved  in  this 
month’s  appeal,  Martha  Carmona,  had 


pleaded  guilty  in  1975  to  possessing 
an  ounce  of  a substance  containing  co- 
caine. The  second  petitioner,  Roberta 
Fowler,  was  convicted  almost  five  years 
ago  of  selling  a fraction  of  an  ounce  of 
a substance  containing  cocaine  to  an 
undercover  agent  for  $20.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  to  life,  while  Car- 
mona was  given  a six  years  to  life  prison 
term. 

Marshall  traced  his  dissenting  argu- 
ment back  to  the  beginnings  of  .Ameri- 
can jurisprudence.  “Few  legal  princi- 
ples arc  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  its  common-law  antece- 
dents than  the  requirement  of  propor- 
tionality between  a crime  and  its  punish- 
ment." he  said. 

Pointing  out  what  he  viewed  as  a 
discrepancy  in  the  statute's  punitive  as- 
pects, the  Justice  observed  that  under  the 
drug  law,  defendants  convicted  of  pos- 
session or  sale  of  narcotics  faced  a sentence 
that  exceeded  the  penalties  prescribed  bs 
the  state  for  such  crimes  as  manslaughter 
and  forcible  rape. 

In  1976,  a Federally-funded  study  in- 
dicated that  the  statute  was  not  living  up 
to  expectations,  finding  that  the  actual 
number  of  drug  offenders  sentenced  to  pri- 
son declined  under  the  stricter  law. 


Chicago  court  to  decide  whether 
vets  should  get  promotion  edge 


The  issue  of  whether  military  veterans 
should  be  given  an  advantage  on  Chicago’s 
police  promotion  lists  was  taken  to  court 
List  month  in  two  separate  cases,  with  a 
group  of  37  sergeants  arguing  against  the 
concept  and  a lieutenant  supporting  it. 

As  reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
dispute  centers  on  a municipal  personnel 
department  rule  which  requires  that  extra 
points  be  tacked  on  to  the  scores  of  hiring 
exams  taken  by  military  veterans,  thereby 
improving  their  positions  on  employment 
lists.  The  regulation  stipulates  that  such  an 
applicant  must  have  served  on  active  duty 
for  one  year  between  1940  and  1973,  and 
not  have  been  subject  to  a dishonorable 
discharge. 

Contending  that  another  rule  requires 
promotion  lists  to  be  prepared  the  same 
way  as  employment  rankings.  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Curtin  is  seeking  a court  order  from 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Arthur  Dunne  m re- 
gard to  his  placement  on  the  captains  list. 
The  petition  requests  that  city  personnel 
director  Charles  Pounian  award  the  lieuten- 
ant five  extra  points  for  his  sendee  in  the 
Navy  during  the  early  1960s, 

According  to  Curtin’s  suit,  the  added 
five  points  would  greatly  improve  his 


chances  of  being  promoted  in  the  future. 
The  court  papers  noted  that  he  received  .1 
numerical  score  of  86.60  on  the  promotion 
test,  placing  him  77th  on  the  list,  but  that 
his  veteran's  status  would  give  him  a 91.60 
exam  score  and  an  llth  ranking  on  the 
promotion  roll. 

The  lieutenant  claims  that  almost  a year 
after  he  completed  the  captains  test  in 
November  1977,  the  promotion  list  was 
posted  "for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
persons  ranked  to  request  that  veterans 
preferance  points  be  added  to  their  final 
examination  score.”  However,  when  he  pc* 
titioned  the  personnel  department  to  add 
on  the  veterans  credits  last  October  25. 
officials  there  refused  his  request. 

Curtin’s  attorney,  Daniel  Houlihan,  said 
that  the  department  denied  his  client  the 
extra  points  on  the  grounds  that,  under 
department  rules  in  existence  before  1977. 
Curtin  was  entitled  to  veteran's  preference 
only  if  he  served  during  wartime. 

But  in  providing  an  official  response  to 
the  lieutenant’s  suit,  the  city  maintained 
that  veterans  points  apply  only  to  employ- 
ment lists,  the  Cunin  failed  to  show  any 
right  to  such  points  on  the  promotion  roll. 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  Wert  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Confidentiality  of  police 
personnel  files  upheld 

A Federal  judge  ruled  last  month  that 
poliec  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  can 
withhold  certain  information  contained  in 
their  personnel  files  from  a grand  Jury  that 
has  been  investigating  alleged  police  bru- 
tality in  the  city. 

According  to  the  Washington  l^osl,  the 
ruling  is  considered  to  be  a victory  for 
Allwqucrquc  Mayor  David  Rusk,  who  for 
the  past  six  months  has  refused  to  hand 
over  the  personnel  files  of  two  officers 
accused  of  using  excessive  force  in  carrying 
out  their  duties. 

In  withholding  the  data,  Rusk  and  two 
city  attorneys  had  risked  Jail  terms  and  a 
$150,000  fine,  under  contempt-of-court 
charges  imposed  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Santiago  Campos.  The  judge  re- 
moved the  penalties  on  December  27.  a 
week  after  the  mayor  agreed  to  provide  the 
Federal  grand  jury  with  expurgated  ver- 
sions of  the  officers’  files. 

Explaining  his  refusal  to  hand  over  the 
complete  dossiers,  Rusk  noted  that  “there 
is  nothing  in  them  directly  related  to  the 
case,"  and  that  they  contain  statements 
extracted  from  the  officers  under  threat  of 
dismissal  and  with  the  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality. 

When  asked  why  he  suddenly  accepted 
the  mayor’s  limited  compliance,  Campos 
indicated  that  he  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  files  until  Dec- 
ember 26.  “It  was  nor  until  today  that 
evidence  was  presented  specifically  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  (compelled) 
statements  were  obtained.’’ 

Prior  to  removing  the  contempt  charges 
against  Rusk  and  his  aides,  Campos  had 
questioned  the  two  officers  in  his  cham- 
bers. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
attorney  who  represented  the  pair  noted 
that  the  case  involved  the  constitutional 
issue  of  sclf-incriminatiun.  “The  officers 
h.ivc  a legitimate  Fifth  Amendment  right 
not  to  have  compelled  testimony  used 
against  them,"  he  stated, 

Meanwhile,  Rusk,  who  is  the  son  of 
former  U S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
said  he  was  “highly  pleased’’  with  the 
ruling  “1  don’t  tend  to  think  in  apocalyp- 
tic ternis,"  he  commented.  “The  decision 
was  highly  important,  though,  in  terms  of 
the  potential  loss  of  good  internal  police 
discipline.  Compelled  testimony  is  critical 


information  in  Jepanmentai  investigations. 

During  the  six  months  of  legal  Jousting 
with  the  grand  jury,  the  mayor  had  main- 
tained that  internal  police  investigations 
are  the  most  effective  protection  against 
police  brutality. 

LEAA  to  fund  program 
to  streamline  state  courts 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
minstration  is  seeking  applications  to  its 
Fundamental  Court  Improvement  Program, 
an  effort  designed  to  aid  states  in  stream- 
lining their  court  systems  and  improving 
the  efficiency  of  their  public  defender 
components. 

"This  program  is  designed  to  support 
initiatives  primarily  aimed  at  improving  the 
management,  financing,  and  organization 
of  both  state  court  systems  as  well  as 
indigent  defense  delivery  systems,"  a re- 
cent LEAA  announcement  noted.  “Finan- 
cial support  will  be  considered  only  where 
the  problems  cannot  be  remedied  by  avail- 
able technical  assistance.” 

Aspects  that  will  be  covered  under  the 
court  improvement  portion  of  the  project 
include  trial  court  consolidation  and  court 
structure  simplification,  centralized  man- 
agement and  planning,  centralized  rule- 
making, centralized  budgeting  and  state 
financing  of  courts,  and  statewide  or  mulb- 
county  pretrial  release  systems. 

Under  the  indigent  defense  enhance- 
ment phase  of  the  program,  assistance  will 
be  provided  for  the  creation  of  statewide 
or  mulricounty  organized  defender  syst- 
tems,  the  completion  of  system  studies 
aimed  at  determining  the  cost  of  delivery 
systems  at  the  regional  or  state  level,  the 
establishment  of  statewide  appellate  de- 
fender offices,  and  the  development  of  new 
statewide  or  multicounty  or  regional  de- 
fender systems. 

in  spite  of  the  wide-ranging  scope  of  the 
project,  LEAA  has  warned  that  financial 
support  will  not  be  provided  for  a number 
of  specific  judicial  improvements.  These 
include  court  training  or  education  pro- 
grams, information  system  enhancement  or 
implementation,  routine  or  minor  criminal 
code  revision,  routine  planning,  bench  or 
bar  committee  meeting  or  conferences, 
court  delay  reduction,  local  jurisdiction 
court  reform,  .and  court  construction  or 
renovation. 

The  program  will  finance  up  to  eight  in- 
depth  feasibility  studies  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  court  or  defense  services  with 


grants  ranging  from  $20,000  to  $75,000. 
In  addition,  up  to  seven  implementation 
efforts  will  be  supported  by  grants  which 
will  range  in  size  from  $50,000  to 
$600,000. 

LEAA  has  developed  information 
packets  which  are  to  be  used  in  drafting 
concept  papers  and  grant  applications  to 
the  program.  No  application  will  be  con- 
sidered unless  it  includes  responses  to  the 
key  issues  contained  in  the  packet,  accord- 
ing to  LEAA.  The  filing  deadline  is  April 
30.  1979. 

For  further  information  about  the  grant 
funds,  write  or  call:  Fundamental  Court 
Improvement  Program,  Adjudication  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC  20531.  Telephone: 
(202)  376-3615. 

Laser  speeds  transmission  of 
arrest  fingerprints  in  NYC 

Criminal  justice  officials  in  New  York 
City  arc  now  able  to  transmit  arrest  finger- 
print data  to  an  Albany  crime  computer  at 
space  age  speeds  through  the  use  of  a laser 
system  that  was  installed  this  month  as 
part  of  a State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  (DCJS)  pilot  project. 

The  new  device,  which  was  invented  by 
DCJS  personnel  and  constructed  by  the 
Litton  Datalog  Corporation,  replaces  a ma- 
chine that  sent  Manhattan  arrest  prints  to 
the  state’s  central  criminal  history  comput- 
er in  14  minutes.  ^ 

Billed  as  “the  world’s  fastest  crime- 
catchcr,”  the  unit  is  capable  of  beaming 
the  fingerprints  in  the  180  miles  to  Albany 
in  45  seconds.  The  accelerated  data  project 
promises  to  significantly  improve  die  lead 
time  for  arraignment  print  checks  re- 
quested by  New  York  City  police  officers, 
judges  and  attorneys. 

At  an  unveiling  ceremony  in  New  York 
City  this  month.  DCJS  Commissioner 
Frank  Rogers  described  the  system  as  "the 
first  45-second,  inter-city  capability  in  the 
world."  Also  attending  the  ceremony  were 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire, 
Cirywidc  Administrative  Judge  David  Ross. 
Transit  Authority  Police  Chief  Sanford 
Garclik  and  Housing  Authority  Chief  Ben- 
jamin Ward. 

According  to  a DCJS  spokesman,  the 
new  system  will  eventually  be  installed  in 
other  boroughs  of  the  city,  and  later  be 
expanded  to  serve  DCJS’s  statewide  com- 
munications network. 
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Robbery /assault  study  recommends  special 
handling  of  cases  where  victim  is  injured 


A Federally-funded  study  has  question- 
ed the  commonly  accepted  prosecutorial 
practice  of  gauging  the  seriousness  of  a 
robbery  case  on  the  basis  of  whether  a wea- 
pon was  used  by  the  offender,  recommen- 
ding that  prosecutors  also  place  special 
emphasis  on  cases  in  which  a victim  is  in- 
jured. 

Released  earlier  this  month,  a report  on 
the  study,  entitled  "Docs  the  Weapon  Mat- 
ter?" stated  that  a robber  using  a gun  is 
less  likely  to  injure  his  victim  than  an  un- 
armed robber  or  one  using  another  wea- 
pon. 

However,  the  study  did  not  completely 
discount  prosecutors'  so  called  "weapon 
emphasis  policy,"  noting  that  one  percent 
of  the  gun  robbers  kill  their  victims,  com- 
pared to  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  other 
armed  or  unarmed  robbers. 

Conducted  by  Assistant  Professors 
Philip  J.  Cook  and  Daniel  Nagin  of  Duke 


M.issachusclts’  Walpole  State  Prison  be- 
came the  subject  of  public  controversy  last 
month,  when  inmates  at  the  maximum  se- 
curity institution  accused  guards  of  brutal- 
ity and  drug  peddling,  while  a Federal  in- 
vestigation and  an  inspection  by  two  state 
representatives  uncovered  no  concrete  evi- 
dence to  back  the  prisoners'  charges. 

According  to  the  Boston  Herald-Ameri- 
cm.  the  Federal  probe  was  requested  last 
August  by  three  state  legislators  who  pre- 
sented a U.S.  Attorney  with  more  than  900 
complaints  of  guard  brutality  at  Walpole. 
The  trio  charged  that  there  was  an  "at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  terror"  within  the 
prison  and  call  for  the  removal  of  Super- 
intendent Fred  A.  Butterworth. 

U.S.  Attorney  Edward  F.  Harrington 
called  in  the  FBI  in  October  to  examine 
the  allegations  but  a bureau  report  which 
was  made  available  to  the  attorney  last 
month  indicated  that  the  institution  is  rela- 
tively free  of  guard  misconduct. 

"Despite  reports  of  overcrowding,  poor 
sanitary  conditions  and  the  like,  the  princi- 
pal problem  pervading  Walpole  based  on 
the  FBI  investigation  is  one  of  extreme 
inmate  violence  precipitated  by  a relatively 
small  group."  Harrington  said,  adding  that 
the  correction  officers  are  forced  to  react 
firmly  to  prisoner  violence  "for  failure  to 
do  so  would  result  in  total  chaos  at  the 
prison." 

The  FBI  report  has  not  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  23-year- 
old.  650-man  prison,  which  was  the  site  of 
five  murders  this  year.  State  authorities  are 
continuing  ongoing  investigations,  and  the 
head  of  Harrington’s  civil  rights  unit  said 
that  several  specific  complaints  of  violence 
are  still  being  examined. 

Harrington  observed  that  the  decision 
not  to  prosecute  any  guards  at  this  time 
was  based  on  factors  such  as  the  age  of 
many  of  the  complaints,  the  lack  of  cor- 
roboration by  independent  witnesses  and 
the  absence  of  serious  injuries  in  many 
cases.  He  went  on  to  say  that  some  of  the 
charges  were  questionable  in  view  of  "ex- 
culpator)'  es'idencc"  which  indicated  that 
certain  inmates  had  plotted  to  kill  or  as- 
sault correction  officers. 

The  attorney  acknowledged  that  the 
FBI  report  did  not  give  a clean  bill  of 
health  to  the  prison  on  the  whole.  "We  are 
sic  concerned  with  the  vuilencc  that,  at 


University,  the  study  was  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Law  and  Social  Research  un- 
der a LEAA  grant.  Recent  case  records 
from  the  Washington.  D.C,  Superior  Court 
formed  the  data  base  for  the  research,  with 
supplementary  figures  obtained  from  a 
study  of  robbery/murders  in  Atlanta  dur- 
ing 1976  and  1977.  and  analysis  of  data 
from  the  National  Crime  Panel  Surveys  of 
26  large  cities. 

Although  the  data  from  the  Superior 
Court  indicated  that  a greater  emphasis  was 
placed  on  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
used  a weapon.  Cook  noted  that  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  among  defendants  using  a 
gun  or  other  weapon,  such  as  a knife,  club 
or  tire  iron,  in  the  commission  of  a rob- 
bery. 

"This  is  well  within  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
however,”  he  said.  "The  law  makes  a sharp 
distinction  between  armed  and  unarmed 
defendants,  but  not  between  defendants 


times,  seems  to  overwhelm  the  prison,"  he 
said.  "We  will  continue  to  invesugate  any 
substantive  allegations  of  guard  brutality." 

Based  on  the  report's  findings.  Harring- 
ton offered  his  solution  to  what  critics 
have  called  a "horror  show”  at  Walpole. 
"To  preserve  an  orderly  environment  with- 
in the  prison,  the  relatively  few  instigators 
should  be  segregated  from  the  great  major- 
ity." 

One  of  the  legislators  who  had  called  for 
the  probe.  State  Senator  Jack  Backman, 
was  apparently  unimpressed  with  Harring- 
ton’s conclusion.  The  lawmaker  declared 
that  problems  at  the  institution  “will  not 
be  alleviated  until  dehumanized  living  con- 
ditions arc  improved." 

Backman  was  particularly  distressed 
over  Harrington’s  failure  to  make  the  FBI’s 
findings  public.  "The  actual  report  of  the 
U.S.  attorney’s  office  is  not  a public  record 
and  is  inaccessible  to  me  or  other  members 
of  the  public,”  he  remarked.  "No  one  can 
judge  the  appropriateness  of  the  conclu- 
sions.” 

Charging  that  "each  level  of  government 
is  apparently  washing  its  hands”  of  the 
Walpole  situation,  the  legislator  contended 
that  "rapes,  murders  and  drug  traffic"  at 
the  prison  "are  the  order  of  the  day." 

The  allegations  that  both  guards  and 
inmates  at  Walpole  are  participating  in  a 
profitable  drug  trafficking  scheme  surfaced 
earlier  last  month  in  an  article  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  One  inmate,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  said  he  knew  of  at  least  three 
officers  who  cooperated  with  prisoners  in 
bringing  drugs  into  the  institution,  while 
others  concurred  that  a small  but  active 
group  of  guards  is  involved  in  the  smug- 
gling. 

Correction  officials  quoted  in  the  article 
attributed  most  of  the  violent  disruptions 
at  the  institution  to  the  presence  of  narcot- 
ics. noting  that  the  violence  is  sometimes 
caused  by  disputes  over  inmate  drug  debts, 
while  other  incidents  arc  provoked  by  pns- 
oners  under  the  influence  of  drugs.  "If  you 
cut  off  the  flow  of  drugs,  (prison  condi- 
tions) would  improve  immediately.”  Su- 
perintendent Butterworth  said. 

While  both  inmates  and  guards  agree  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  Walpole  drug  prob- 
lem. they  have  differing  notions  about 
where  the  narcotics  arc  coming  from. 

The  prisoners  acknowledged  that  some 


using  a gun  as  opposed  to  another  wea- 
pon." 

While  the  death  of  a victim  automat- 
ically invoked  the  fclony/murder  law, 
according  to  the  report,  no  special  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  the  prosecution  of  cases 
in  which  assailants  injured  their  victims. 

"The  injury  rate  is  far  above  what 
would  be  required  for  the  normal,  profes- 
sional business  of  robbery,"  Cook  pointed 
out.  "Most  victims  who  are  injured  did  not 
resist  prior  to  being  injured.  We  found 
from  looking  at  the  murdcr/robbery  files  in 
Atlanta  that  most  people  killed  in  the  con- 
text of  robbery  didn’t  resist  in  any  effec- 
tive way.  It  looked  like  a pattern  of  vic- 
iousness or  sadism  on  the  part  of  die  rob- 
ber.” 

In  calling  for  the  implementation  of  an 
injury-emphasis  policy  in  prosecutions,  the 
researcher  noted  that  “if  an  assailant 
Continued  on  Page  8 


of  the  smuggling  is  conducted  by  visitors  to 
the  institution,  but  they  stressed  that  most 
of  the  drugs  are  carried  in  by  guards.  They 
pointed  out  that  while  visitors  may  he 
frisked  or  asked  to  strip,  guards  and  other 
staff  members  only  have  to  empty  their 
pockets  before  being  admitted  to  the  pris- 
on. 

Michael  McLaughlin,  the  president  of 
the  guards'  association,  saw  the  problem 
from  a different  perspective.  "Certainly 
you  have  to  expect  that  some  staff  might 
be  involved."  he  said.  "I  do  not  believe  we 
arc  involved  in  the  majority  of  the  drug 
traffic." 

But  correction  officer  Jessie  Moita  Jr.,  a 
seven-year  veteran  at  Walpole,  noted  that  it 
would  be  "very  naive  to  say  that  a staff 
member  could  not  bring  in  more  drugs 
than  a visitor." 

McLaughlin's  theory  was  supported  by 
Thomas  E.  Norton,  an  assistant  district  at- 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Sex  offenders 
can  be  cured, 
report  finds 

Convicted  sex  offenders  can  be  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated,  according  to  a re- 
cent study  by  the  American  Correctional 
Association,  which  found  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  throughout  the  nation 
for  special  programs  to  treat  such  crim- 
inals. 

Noting  that  there  were  only  20  treat- 
ment centers  in  12  states  during  1976,  the 
report  stated  that  the  typical  convicted 
sex  offender  was  generally  treated  exactly 
like  any  other  jail  or  prison  inmate. 

Funded  by  a $60,000,  18-month  LEAA 
grant,  the  study  was  conducted  by  Edward 
M.  Brecher  who  visited  a number  of  the 
centers  and  lived  in  one,  under  patient 
conditions,  as  part  of  his  research.  Brecher 
found  that  "many  sex  offenders,  including 
rapists  and  child  molesters,  can  in  fact  be 
rehabilitated  through  soundly  planned, 
staffed  and  administered  treatment  pro- 
grams." 

In  spite  of  his  positive  findings.  Brecher 
perceived  a lack  of  coordination  and  an 
absence  of  communication  among  the 
centers.  To  remedy  the  situation,  the 
study  called  for  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  existing  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  the  more  successful  ones. 

The  report  also  urged  psychiatrists, 
judges,  women’s  groups^  and  othen  to 
push  for  state  and  loeal  funding  to  finance 
the  establishment  of  more  treatment 
facilities.  Brecher  contended  that  the 
treatment  of  sex  offenders  is  currently 
a low  budget  priority  in  most  states. 

According  to  the  study,  the  dearth  of 
programs  has  resulted  in  a lack  of  services 
for  sex  offenders  who  voluntarily  seek 
help,  and  inadequate  treatment  for  of- 
fenders with  specific  sexual*  problems 
that  led  to  past  offenses  and  may  lead 
to  new  crimes. 

Brecher  suggested  that  states  and  com- 
munities focus  on  two  types  of  treatment, 
providing  "secure"  programs  for  offenders 
who  require  detention  and  out-patient 
type  services  for  offenders  who  are  on  pro- 
bation or  parole  and  for  persons  awaiting 
trial. 


FAA  revises  antihijack  rules; 
allows  airport  guards  to  roam 


In  a partial  revision  of  the  nations’s  anb- 
hijacking  strategy,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  recently  canceled  the  re- 
quirement that  an  armed  guard  be  sta- 
tioned at  every  airport  screening  point, 
thereby  permitting  the  security  officers  to 
patrol  at  random. 

Announcing  the  policy  change  last 
month.  FAA  security  chief  Richard  Lally 
told  the  Associated  Press  that  the  plan 
would  not  reduce  efforts  against  air  piracy 
but  would  promote  officer  flexibility  as  a 
deterrent  to  other  airport  crimes.  However, 
he  emphasized  that  the  guards  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  in  a position  to  respond  quick- 
ly to  any  screening  point  emergency. 

The  tactical  change  is  also  designed  as  a 
cost  efficiency  measure.  Lally  noted  that 
it  would  permit  some  airports  to  cut  their 
armed  security  staffs,  which  arc  financed 
by  the  airport  operators  and  the  airlines. 

A related  revision-was  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral regulation  that  prohibits  an  individual 
from  carrying  a weapon  aboard  an  aircraft 
The  new  rule  sets  a $1,000  civil  fine  for 
anyone  who  is  found  carrying  a weapon 
through  a screening  station. 


Noting  that  the  screening  procedure  has 
been  an  effective  deterrent  to  hijacking. 
Lally  said  that  since  its  introduction  in 
1973,  no  aircraft  has  been  pirated  in  the 
United  States  because  of  real  firearms  or 
explosives  passing  undetected  through  the 
surveillance  points. 

Citing  FAA  figures,  the  official  stated 
that  more  than  16,000  firearms  had  been 
detected  and  more  than  5.000  persons 
arrested  due  to  the  screening  system.  He 
added  that  74  hijacking  or  related  of- 
fenses might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
security  measures. 

Lally  said  that  the  new  armed  guard 
policy  would  not  affect  most  major  air- 
ports, where  the  sheer  bulk  of  passenger 
volume  makes  it  expedient  to  station 
guards  permanently  at  the  check  points, 
but  would  be  applied  mainly  in  small  and 
medium  sized  airports. 

While  the  official  said  he  would  not 
know  how  many  operators  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  ruling  until  they  submit 
their  plans  to  the  FAA  for  approval,  he 
noted  that  the  agency  “will  make  certain 
that  antihijacking  security  is  not  lessened. 


Guard  brutality  charged  at  Massachusetts  prison, 
but  Federal  probe  blames  violence  on  inmates 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-31 

CS-32 

CS-18 

CS-24 

01924 

024 

01697 

01696 

01103 

02269 

056 

057 
090 
01973 
0111 
095 
02295 
02260 
02261 
01700 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Courte 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  , .10.00 

0 & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

Administrative  Investigator 8.00 

Assistant  Attorney 1 8 00 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

Assistant  District  Attorney ^0,00 

Associate  Attorney 10.00 

Attorney '0.00 

Attorney  Trainee 8 00 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

Border  Patrolman 6.00 

Bridge  8«  Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

Building  Guard 0 00 

Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 8.00 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

02264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

0121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

01173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8-00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

01401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshall 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.95 

Chief  Security  Officer 10  00 

Commissioner  of  Correction 10,00 

Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

Correction  Captain 10.00 

0956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

0956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

0166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

01219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . .8.00 

0958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  ..8  00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

Court  Officer 8.00 

Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

Customs  Inspector 8.00 

Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . .6.00 

01239  Deputy  Oief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01763  Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  DeputyWarden 1000 

01247  Detective  Investigator 3 00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

Federal  Guard 6.00 

Federal  Protective  Officer  6.00 

Field  Investigator 8,00 

Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

Forest  Ranger 8.00 

Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

Housing  Captain 10.00 

Housing  Guard 6.00 

Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

Housing  Patrolman 6.00 


Housing  Sergeant, 


01185 

01203 

01200 

01767 

0165 


0168 

0957 

0169 

0958a 


0966 

01229 

0969 

0177 

01611 


Inspector.  . 
Institution  Si 
Investigator 


0344 

0361  Identi 
01986  Identi 
02294  Identi 

0362  Immic 
0364 
0370 

0377 

0378  Investigator 
0406  Jail  Guard  . 

01329  Jail  Matron 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 
01341  Law  Assists 
0448 
0442 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assisi 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 

01688  Park  Patrolman 

0574  Parole  Officer 

0575  Patrolman  Examination! 

0576  Patrolman.  Police  Depar 
01972  Patrolman-Policewoman 
0640  Police  Administrative  A 

0594  Police  Cadet 

0639  Police  Clerk 

01847  Police  Communications 


0251 

01612 

01285 

0255 

0286 

0281 

0304 

0353 

0332 

0330 

0340 

0342 


Law  Clerk  . 
Lieutenant, 


02256  Police  Dispatchei 
01939  Police  Officer . . 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer. 


.8.00 

C-1829  I 

.6.00 

C-2315  1 

.8.00 

C-1997  1 

0665  1 

.8.00 

01459  : 

.8.00 

0702 

.8.00 

01923 

01999 

.8.00 

01467 

02211 

0996 

.8.00 

02265 

.6.00 

02070 

.8.00 

01665 

.8.00 

02038 

10.00 

02073 

.8.00 

01987 

02119 

.6.00 

01010 

01020 

,6.00 

01594 

02298 

. .8.00 

01998 

. .6.00 

0725 

0732 

0733 

. .8.00 

0794 

. .8.00 

01060 

. .6.00 

0748 

Probation  Supervisor  8.00 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

Ranger.  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

Safety  Security  Officer 6,00 

School  Crossing  Guard 8-80 

School  Guard 

Security  Guard ®-80 

Security  Officer 8-80 

Security  Police  Officer  (U.S.P.S.) 8.00 

Senior  Attorney 18-80 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Investigator 8,00 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

Senior  Probation  Officer 8.00 


Conduct  Investigator 


C-749 

C-1692 

C-757 


. .8.00 

.10.00 

Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

Sergeant.  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 8 00 

Sheriff 8.00 

Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

Special  Officer 8.00 

State  Policewoman .6.00 

State  Trooper 8.00 


Ne«.  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPDI 8.00  D1744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Pmons 10.00 

C-1703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer o.uu 


0595 

0596 

0597 

0598 
01791 


01741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

Police  Patrolman 6.00 

Police  Surgeon  10.00 

Police  Trainee 8.00 

Policewoman 8.00 

Principal  Investigator 8.00 

C-1427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . . 1 0.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

C-1981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 18-88 

C-1428  Probation  Employment  Officer 8.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1429  Probation  Officer  Trainee  . . 6.00 

C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 


Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator^ 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

Transit  Captain 10.00 

Transit  Lieutenant 10,00 

Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer  . 6.00 

C-894  Warden 18-80 

0891  Watchman • • -8-00 


01503 

01666 


01766 

01689 

0819 

0820 
0821 
0822 
0823 

0852 

0853 
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Supreme  Court 


by  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

The  Siiprenii-  Court  justices  continue  to 
biiffle  those  who  seek  to  unalyze  their  be- 
h>ivior  ,Wii  iiiidersiund  the  logic  behind  the 
Court’s  decisions.  Interrupting  a recent 
month-long  recess,  seven  justices  returned 
to  the  bench  in  order  to  deliver  two  deci- 
sions. one  of  which  is  related  to  the  iidniin- 
istration  of  justice.  This  decision  as  well  as 
other  actions  of  the  Court  are  reviewed 
below. 

Extradition 

A governor's  action  m response  to  a 
request  for  the  extradition  of  a known 
fugitive,  when  the  request  is  based  on  the 
demanding  state's  Judicial  determination 
that  probable  cause  exists,  precludes  fur- 
ther judicial  inquiry  on  the  probable  cause 
issue  in  the  asylum  state,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  its  first  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  current  term. 

In  the  winter  of  1975,  the  petitioner 
was  arrested  in  Michigan  and  charged  with 
receiving  and  concealing  stolen  property. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrest  a truck  which  had 
been  driven  from  Arizona  was  in  the  peti- 
tioner's possession. 

On  the  day  of  the  arrest  the  Michigan 
authorities  sent  notice  of  the  arrest  and  a 
picture  to  Arizona  authorities.  Within  two 
weeks  a sworn  complaint  was  filed  with  an 
Arizona  justice  of  the  peace  charging  the 
defendant  with  theft  of  the  truck.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  issued  an  arrest  warrant 
based  on  “reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  offense(s)  were  committed." 

The  following  month  the  Governor  of 
Arizona  issued  a request  for  extradition, 
which  was  forwarded  with  the  arrest  war- 
rant. two  supporting  affidavits,  and  the 
original  complaint.  The  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan issued  an  arrest  warrant  and  extradi- 
tion was  ordered. 

Following  arraignment  on  the  Michi- 
gan warrant  the  defendant's  counsel  sought 
habeas  corpus  relief,  contending  that  the 
extradition  warrant  was  invalid  in  that  it 
did  not  meet  the  specifications  set  forth  in 
the  Uniform  Criminal  Extradition  Act.  The 
motion  was  denied  by  the  Michigan  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  however, 
reviewed  the  motion,  reversed  the  trial 
court's  order  and  released  the  defendant. 
The  state’s  highest  court  reasoned  that 
since  there  is  a “significant  impairment  of 
liberty"  whenever  a person  is  arrested  and 
extradited  to  another  state  there  must  a 
"showing  of  probable  cause"  prior  to  ex- 
tradition. 

Overturning  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  holding,  a unanimous  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  Article  IV,  §2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  very  explic- 
it on  the  subject  of  extradition.  In  a con- 
curring opinion.  Justices  Blackmun.  Bren- 
nan. and  Marshall  noted  that  while  they 
were  in  agreement  with  Arucle  IV.  they 
were  unsure  of  whether  the  Fourth 
Amendment  might  not  provide  for  special 
requirements  for  extradition  warrants. 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1917.  m 
Biddinger  v.  Commissioner  of  Police,  245 
U.S.  132-33.  the  Court  had  held  that  “in- 
terstate extradition  was  intended  to  be  a 
summary  and  mandatory  executive  pro- 
ceeding." In  addition  the  opinion  contin- 
uedi'tfic  U.S.  Constitution  '‘never  co'nicm- 
plated"  whether  the  asylum  state  was  obli- 
gated to  conduct  a prcliminaty'  inquiry. 


In  this  precedent  setting  decision,  the 
court  also  set  forth  guidelines  to  the  effect 
that  once  a governor  grants  extradition,  a 
court  in  that  state  may  only  review  "histor- 
ic facts  readily  verifiable."  This  includes 
whether  the  documents  are  in  order,  if  the 
person  Was  actually  charged  with  a crime  in 
the  demanding  state,  the  person’s  identity 
and  whether  the  person  is  a fugitive.  (Mich- 
igan V.  Doran,  No.  77-1202,  announced 
December  18.  1978) 

Self-incrimination 

Affirming  a Massachusetts  court  ruling, 
the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  a 4-to-4  deci- 
sion. that  a man  who  was  so  drunk  that 
"he  didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing"  could 
not  knowingly  and  intelligently  waive  his 
right  to  remain  silent  and  consult  an  attor- 
ney. 

The  Massachusetts  court  had  held  that 
statements  made  to  a state  trooper  when 
the  man  was  legally  intoxicated  could  not 
be  used  as  the  grounds  for  a search  which 
produced  narcotics  and  cash  from  the  driv- 
er’s car. 

Announced  in  a one  sentence  opin- 
ion, the  equally  divided  court  automat- 
ically affirmed  the  lower  court's  decision. 
However,  only  courts  in  Massachusetts  arc 
bound  by  the  Court's  action. 

Associate  Justice  Powell  took  no  part  in 
the  consideration  or  decision  of  the  case. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Justice  Powell’s 
lack  of  participation  made  the  4-to-4  deci- 
sion possible,  no  explanation  was  released 
with  the  decision,  as  is  customary.  (Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  v.  White, 
No.  77-1388.  announced  December  II. 
1978.) 

The  following  cases  have  been 
denied  plenary  review. 
Probation 

In  a one-sentence  unsigned  opinion  the 
Court  dismissed  as  "improvidently 
granted"  a case  scheduled  for  oral  argu- 
ment which  would  have  reviewed  a Georgia 
state  judge’s  ruling  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
finement of  a 19-ycar-old  female  first  of- 
fender as  a result  of  her  inability  to  pay  in 
lump  sum  a fine  imposed  as  a condition  of 
probation. 

The  decision  was  announced  without 
explanation.  Oral  argument  for  the  defen- 
dant was  to  have  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
denial  of  probation  primarily  on  economic 
grounds  may  be  constitutionally  offensive. 

For  further  issues  raised  by  this  case  sec 
Law  Enforcement  News,  October  23. 
1978.  page  5.  Hunter  v.  Dean.  No.  77- 
6248,  announced  December  1 1.  1978.) 
Juveniles  - Due  Process 

In  declining  to  review  a Louisiana 
Miranda  type  case  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Alaskan  judge  rules  that  cops 
can’t  shoot  at  fleeing  felons 


Analysis  by  PETER  S.  RING 

ANCHORAGE  — A Superior  Court 
judge  recently  ruled  that  an  Alaska  statute 
which  permits  police  officers  to  fire  at  all 
fleeing  felons  is  unconstitutional,  in  that  it 
sanctions  the  use  of  deadly  force  to  appre- 
hend a suspect  who  is  not  a threat  to  the 
life  of  the  officer,  a bystander,  a victim  or 
any  other  person. 

In  an  unprecendented  ruling  on  a mo- 
tion to  suppress  in  State  w.  Sundberg,  No.  3 
AN78-3376  Cr..  Judge  Victor  D.  Carlson 
held  that  the  law  had  the  effect  of  denying 
a non-dangerous  fleeing  felon  due  process 
of  law,  and  that  apprehension  through  the 
use  of  deadly  force  constituted  an  unrea- 
sonable seizure  under  Article  I.  Section  14 
of  the  Alaska  Constitution. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  shooting 
arrest  of  Russell  Sundberg  as  he  fled  from  a 
nighttime  burglary  of  a medical  office 
building  and  pharmacy.  An  Anchorage  po- 
lice officer  patrolling  in  a marked  vehicle 
observed  the  defendant  emerging  from  the 
building  carrying  a pillow  case  as  a sack. 
Emerging  from  his  vehicle,  the  officer 
shouted  "Hold  it.”  When  Sundberg  con- 
tinued to  run,  the  officer  fired  at  him  with 
a pellet  round  from  a shotgun,  wounding 
the  suspect  and  enabling  the  officer  to  ef- 
fect the  arrest.  No  warning  shots  were 
fired,  in  keeping  with  Anchorage  Police 
Department  policy. 

Sundberg’s  attorney,  public  defender 
John  Murtagh,  moved  to  suppress  all  evi- 
dence stemming  from  the  arrest,  including 
the  identification  of  Sundberg.  In  agreeing 
with  Sundberg's  arguments  that  state  law 
AS  12.25.080  was  unconstitutional  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorized  the  use  of  deadly 
force  against  a fleeing  felon  who  was  not 


threatening  the  life  of  another.  Judge  Carl- 
son used  two  distinct  lines  of  reasoning. 

Initially  in  analyzing  the  Alaska  Su- 
preme Court  decision  iin  Gray  v.  State,  463 
P.2d  897  {Alaska  1970).  Judge  Carlson 
concluded  that  the  decision  could  be  mte^ 
preted  to  require  a demonstration  of  neces- 
sity prior  to  using  deadly  force.  Since  there 
was  no  showing  of  necessity  in  the  Sund- 
berg case,  the  use  of  deadly  force  violates 
AS  12.2S.080’s  implicit  mandate. 

If,  however,  his  analysis  of  Gray  was 
incorrect,  then  Judge  Carlson  ruled  that  AS 
12,25.080  violated  Article  I,  Sections  7 
(due  process)  and  14  (search  and  seizure) 
of  the  Alaska  Constitution.  Noting  that 
Alaska's  constitutional  provisions  dealing 
with  search  and  seizure  had  been  given 
broader  reach  by  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  than  has  its  Federal  counterpart,  tlic 
Fourth  Amendnicni.  Judge  Carlson  drew 
on  two  opinions  of  that  court  [/.ehrung  v. 
State  and  Glass  v.  State]  in  concluding  that 
while  a police  officer's  use  of  deadly  force 
might  be  ncccss.ary  to  stop  a fleeing  defen- 
dant this  docs  not  mean  that  it  was  reason- 
able. In  Zehrutig  the  court  bad  ruled  that 
government  intrusions  must  have  a justifi- 
able purpose  in  order  to  be  rccugni/.ed  as 
reasonable,  while  in  Glass  the  court  had 
held  that  effective  law  enforcement  was 
not  a sufficient  justification  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a defendant's  cor^stitutiunal  rights. 

Utilizing  a test  suggested  by  a com- 
mentary in  the  / tarvard  Ciml  Rights  Civil 
Liberties  Law  Review,  which  was  similar  to 
a due  process  test.  Judge  Carlson  deter- 
mined that  a fleeing  felon  had  two  funda- 
mental rights  which  were  jeopardized  by 
the  use  of  deadly  force:  the  right  to  life 
Ointinucd  on  Page  6 
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ON  CRIME  By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

New  ‘hard-line’  stance  on  crime 
should  be  tempered  with  justice 


of  the  fact  that  wc  arc  retrogressing  - 
swinging  back  the  pendulum  to  hard-line 
procedures  in  all  aspects  of  crime  ~ there 
can  be  no  doubt,  especially  when  one  views 
the  recent  lobbying  efforts  of  certain  “en- 
lightened" legislators  in  Mississippi  to 
legalise  dueling. 

Even  the  senatorial  standard  bearer  of 
liberal  thought,  Edward  Kennedy,  has  re- 
cently taken  a hard  stand  on  juvenile  of- 
fenders who  commit  serious  crimes,  main- 
taining that  "age  cannot  justify  treating  the 
17-year-old  rapist  or  murderer  differently 
from  his  adult  counterpan." 

In  a speech  to  a police  group,  Ken- 
nedy went  on  to  insist  that  juvenile  offen- 
ders be  fingerprinted  and  photographed, 
and  that  this  information,  along  with  com- 
plete criminal  records  on  each  offender,  be 
turned  over  to  judges  prior  to  sentencing, 
There  is  a vital  caution  to  be  exercised 
in  these  instances,  however,  one  tempered 
with  the  weight  of  each  crime.  It  was  only 
100  years  ago  that  such  procedures  made 
dedicated  criminals  of  petty  thieves. 

A look  at  the  records  of  Wandsworth 
Prison  in  England,  a country  that  has  al- 
ways prided  itself  on  its  humanity  to  of- 
fenders, reveals  an  unthinking  penal  system 
that  rivaled  the  brutality  of  anything  the 
Inquisition  had  to  offer. 


In  one  case,  that  of  12-year-old  William 
Towens  in  1872,  the  sublime  certainly 
leaped  to  the  ridiculous.  Towens  was 
found  guilty  of  taking  two  tame  rabbits 
from  a friend's  yard;  he  was  convicted  of 
larceny,  photographed  with  a prison  num- 
ber beneath  his  bewildered  boy’s  face,  and 
sent  off  to  prison  to  serve  one  month  at 
hard  labor. 

In  the  same  year,  Sidney  Lowman,  age 
17,  was  starving.  He  stole  a half  pint  of 
milk,  and  was  promptly  arrested.  He,  too. 
was  mugged  and  sent  to  Wandsworth  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  at  hard  labor.  But,  per- 
haps, Wandsworth  might  be  considered  a 
backwater  of  enlightened  thinking  on  the 
crime  of  the  era,  especially  when  discover- 
ing that  one  of  its  residents,  Caroline  Light- 
foot,  age  51,  had  absent-minedly  walked 
from  a store  with  a drinking  glass  worth 
sixpence  in  her  hand.  She  was  given  two 
months  at  hard  labor. 

A much  more  constructive  attitude 
toward  criminals  is  currently  exemplified 
in  South  Carolina,  which  has  Just  passed 
new  laws  that  seem  bound  to  encourage 
productive  in-prison  work.  The  new  pro- 
gram, entitled  Earned  Work  Credits,  allows 
a one-day  credit  for  each  two  days  worked 
in  prison,  applying  against  the  term  of  sen- 
Cuntinued  on  Page  7 


Alaska’s  fleeing  felon  statute 
found  to  be  unconstitutional 


(Continued  from  Page  5 
and  the  right  to  be  afforded  due  process  of 
law  and  to  suffer  no  deprivation  of  rights 
until  properly  convicted  in  a court  of  law. 

In  contrast  to  these  rights  of  the  de- 
fendant. Judge  Carlson  noted  two  state  in- 
terests: preventing  future  crimes  which 
might  be  committed  if  the  defendant  cs- 
c.ipcd,  and  preserving  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement  as  a deterrence  to  crime. 
Since  neither  the  interests  of  the  defendant 
nor  the  state  were  absolute,  they  had  to  be 
balanced,  Judge  Carlson  observed,  adding, 
howc\cr,  that  because  fundamental  rights 
were  involved,  the  state  was  required  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  interest 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  defendant’s 
right  to  life  and  to  due  process. 

Judge  Carlson  went  on  to  analyze  the 
competing  interests,  noting  first  that  in  our 
society  crime  is  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
subsequent  punishment  and  to  do  other- 
wise is  offensive  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence  and  other  values  central  to  our 
concepts  of  justice.  Moreover,  the  judge 
noted,  in  a state  which  docs  not  permit 
capital  punishment,  the  use  of  deadly  force 
against  a fleeing  suspect  who  has  not  used 
or  threatened  to  use  deadly  force  himself  is 
grossly  disproportionate  to  any  offense  he 
may  have  committed. 

The  second  state  interest,  that  of  effec- 
tive enforcement,  would  not  be  completely 
negated  by  his  decision.  Judge  Carlson 
stated.  He  pointed  out  that  all  force  short 
of  deadly  force  is  sanctioned,  so  that  the 
police  arc  not  left  without  means  of  ef- 
fecting arrests.  Me  also  observed  that  many 
local,  state  and  Federal  agencies  currently 
prohibit  the  use  of  deadly  force  against 
fleeing  felons  except  where  human  life  is 
threatened. 

In  short,  in  instances  involving  fleeing 
felons,  unless  a police  officer  has  a reason- 
able belief  that  the  suspect  is  threatening 
the  officers,  bystanders,  or  victims  of  the 
crime,  deadly  force  it  Impermissible. 


Comment  on  the  decision  from  the  law 
enforcement  community  was  quick  and 
critical.  Major  James  T.  Vaden  of  the 
Alaska  State  Troopers  saw  the  decision  as 
having  far-reaching  ramifications.  "It's 
going  to  be  hard  to  differentiate.  Was  there 
potential  danger?  Is  the  individual  a poten- 
tial danger?  It  looks  like  we’re  going  to 
have  to  wait  until  someone  is  actually  in 
jeopardy,  such  as  someone  pulling  out  a 
gun  and  pointing  it  at  a police  officer.  But 
1 think  by  that  time  someone,  like  the 
police  officer,  is  going  to  have  a bullet  in 
him.’’ 

Vaden  also  observed  that  “the  police 
know  that  most  burglars  are  armed,"  and 
he  maintained  that  this  will  place  severe 
burdens  on  police  officers. 

Major  Brian  Porter  of  the  Anchorage 
Police  Department  indicated  that  his  de- 
partment will  have  to  review  its  policies, 
although  they  will  await  a Supreme  Court 
decision-  Porter  noted  that  his  men  en- 
couraged and  supported  the  state's  decision 
to  petition  for  further  review  of  Carlson’s 
ruling. 

The  Carlson  decision  is  one  with  little 
precedent.  Only  once  before  has  a court 
ruled  such  a statute  unconstitutional.  In 
Matlis  V.  Schnan,  547  F.2d  1007  (8th  Cir. 
1976),  the  court  ruled  that  a similar  Mis- 
souri law  was  unconstitutional,  basing  its 
holding  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  em- 
ployed by  Carlson.  That  decision  was  later 
vacated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  pro- 
cedural grounds. 

Carlson’s  use  of  the  exclusionary  rule  as 
an  appropriate  sanction,  however,  is  ap- 
parently without  legal  precedent.  It  has 
generally  been  argued  in  cases  involving 
similar  issues  that  an  appropriate  sanction 
would  include  either  criminal  prosecution 
on  the  underlying  battery  or  the  pursuit  of 
civil  remedies. 

• • • 

Peirr  S Ring  is  on  the  criminal  juutce 
facultyat  the  University  of  Alaska 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Major  departments  attempt  to 
cope  with  police  officer  stress 

Editor's  note.  This  is  the  first  of  two  columns  an  police  stress.) 

Most  of  us  intuitively  sense  that  being  a policeman  is  a difficult  occupation. 
Recently  many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  just  this  subject  and  some  serious 
issues  arc  being  raised  about  the  nature  of  police  work  and  its  effects  on  the 
individuals  who  carry  out  this  role. 

A recent  Northwestern  University  study  showed  police  work  to  be  second  only 
to  air  traffic  control  in  its  production  of  physical  and  psychological  stress  and 
stress-related  difficulties.  These  findings  were  based  on  the  personal  observations 
and  feelings  of  the  author  while  performing  the  functions  of  a patrol  officer  in  a 
metropolitan  law  enforcement  agency  for  approximately  two  years. 

Police  work  brings  the  officer  into  potentially  dangerous  situations  for  which 
he  must  be  prepared  to  act  quickly  and  carefully.  It  also  brings  him  into  contact 
with  the  underside  of  society,  the  drug  abusers,  alcohol  users,  child  abusers,  rapists 
and  others  who  .ire  physically  assaultive.  Frequent  shift  changes  wreak  havoc  with 
the  officer’s  personal  life,  and  can  upset  his  physical  equilibrium  as  well.  Body 
temperature  differences,  lack  of  proper  eating  habits  (resulting  in  low  blood  sugar 
levels),  and  lack  of  good  sleep  habits  may  result  in  confusion  and  inadequate 
response  to  hazardous  situations.  Over  a long  period  of  time,  shift  changes  can  wear 
down  the  police  officer  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Administrative  and  organizational  characteristics  of  the  police  force  also  arc  a 
source  of  stress  for  police  officers.  Some  live  in  constant  exposure  to  danger;  others 
suffer  from  boredom  and  routine.  The  lack  of  supervision,  career  development 
opportunities,  departmental  resources  and  individual  decision-making  authority, 
plus  work  overload  and  punitive  policies  for  errors  can  aggravate  the  police  officer's 
job,  making  it  much  more  anxiety-ridden.  Lack  of  follow-up  and  feedback  on  the 
cases  he  handles  can  lead  to  a sense  of  frustration  and  endanger  his  sense  of 
professionalism.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  precisely  this  sense  of 
professionalism  that  must  be  kept  intact  if  wc  want  our  police  force  to  operate 
rationally  and  in  the  best  interest  of  society. 

Besides  experiencing  intraorganizational  difficulties,  many  policemen  view  the 
courts,  the  media  and  the  public  in  general  as  being  hostile  to  their  work.  They  feel 
that  judges  and  attorneys  lack  consideration  for  the  police  officer,  when  they 
demand  frequent  and  lengthy  court  appearances.  The  cdurt's  leniency  toward 
criminals  and  the  high  recidivism  rate  of  offenders  can  be  demoralizing;  negative 
community  attitudes  toward  law  enforcement  can  result  in  cynicism  and  anomie 
among  officers. 

The  effects  of  stress  on  policemen  arc  illustrated  by  the  increased  number  of 
marital  problems,  dependence  on  tranquilizers  or  alcohol,  physical  disease, 
depression  and  suicide.  In  some  departments  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  force  may  be 
in  need  of  treatment  for  chemical  dependency.  Another  statistic  indicates  that 
almost  three  out  of  four  officers’  marriages  end  in  divorce.  One  study  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  disclosed  these 
sobering  statistics  on  policemen  and  their  families;  serious  marital  problems,  37 
percent;  serious  alcohol  problems,  23  percent;  serious  problems  with  children,  20 
percent;  serious  problems  with  drugs,  10  percent.  In  a separate  study  NIOSH  found 
that  policemen  have  a significantly  higher  rate  of  premature  death  than  the  general 
population  and  rank  third  among  occupations  in  their  suicide  rate. 

Policemen  suffer  a wide  range  of  psychophysiological  disturbances  as  a result 
of  stress  (e.g.  skin  disorders,  backache,  muscle  cramps,  tension,  headaches, 
bronchial  asthma,  hyperventilation,  ulcers,  genitourinary  disturbances  .and 
cardiovascular  problems.)  In  a study  of  hospit.al  admissions  and  death  certificates 
policemen  ranked  high  in  heart,  digestive  and  endocrine  disorders— all  stress-related 
physical  ailments. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  nationwide  situation?  Departments  across  the 
country-Boston,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Dallas.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  many  more—  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  problem  of  police  stress 
and  are  trying  to  come  up  with  answers. 

In  Dallas  a physical  conditioning  program  has  been  set  up  in  order  to  help 
policemen  improve  their  health  and  work  off  their  stress  in  exercise.  Aerobic 
exercises  three  days  a week,  (walking,  jogging  and  running)  arc  preceded  by 
warm-up  exercises.  After  20  weeks  of  participation,  fitness  results  showed  the 
officers  improved  significantly  in  working  capacity,  cardiovascular  function  and 
muscular  endurance  and  strength.  Body  fat  and  waist  girth  were  lowered.  This  is 
one  step  toward  helping  police  officers  handle  the  physically  debilitating  effects  of 
police  work. 

Another  tack  that  has  been  taken  with  some  success  has  been  that  of  offering 
mental  health  services  to  policemen  and/or  their  families.  Some  psychologists 
believe  the  basic  goal  in  helping  a law  officer  cope  with  his  work  is  to  build  a 
positive  self-image  and  create  more  self-awareness  and  understanding  of  others 
through  counseling.  In  some  departments  this  has  been  effected  through  individual 
psychological  counseling;  in  others,  through  alcoholic  rehabilitation.  Policemen's 
wives’  groups  have  been  formed  in  order  to  extend  the  network  of  services  to 
include  the  policeman's  personal  environment.  Peer  group  counseling  or 
"bull-sessions”  have  been  a different,  but  popular  approach.  In  these  encounters 
officers  can  share  their  fears  and  learn  that  it  is  not  unmanly  to  feel  and  to  express 
emotion.  Peer  group  sessions  work  especially  well  for  policemen  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  officers  are  more  likely  to  open  up  in  front  of  fellow  policemen  than  in 
front  of  "outsiders.”  Even  innovative  biofecdback  methods  have  been  used  to  help 
officers  learn  how  to  relax  so  that  their  pent  up  frustrations  will  not  lead  to  self- 
destructive  disease,  alcoholism  or  to  violent  outburst  against  others. 

The  problem  of  police  stress  is  gaining  recognition  as  a serious  one.  The 
programs  discussed  above  arc  the  first  steps  toward  dealing  with  the  problem  in 
constructive  and  enlightened  ways. 


Interagency  hostility  hinders  effectiveness  of  arson  probes 


By  ANCtLO  L.  HSANI  JR. 

(hJilor's  notf  Arsou  is  rising  dfiinia- 
tically  ihrutighotn  the  Uniir'd  Slates  and 
the  piihlic's  attention  is  being  focused  on 
what's  being  done  about  it,  as  recent  re- 
ports in  the  media  expose  open  hostility 
between  the  agency  heads  concerned  with 
the  problem.  The  central  issue  which  has 
surfaced  is  the  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween police  and  fire  agencies  This  condi- 
tion has  existed  for  several  reasons,  which 
shall  be  explored  here.  In  addition,  some 
proposals  being  studied  tis  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  will  he  analyzed  and 
assessed.) 

• • • 

It  is  generally  ^reed  that  m order  lo 
be  a successful  arson  investigator,  one  must 
understand  numerous  facets  of  fires,  fuels. 

PUBLIC  FORUM 


people,  and  investigative  procedures.  Spe- 
cifically, an  investigator  should  be  well 
versed  in  such  areas  as  the  chemistry  of 
combustion,  the  nature  and  behavior 
of  fire,  combustion  properties  of  solid  and 
nonsolid  fuels,  the  role  of  pyrolysis,  fire 
patterns  of  structural  fires,  sources  of  igni- 
tion, investigative  techniques,  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  arson.  Once  these  complex  sub- 
jects have  been  mastered,  the  purposes  of 
the  investigation  must  be  examined  in  a 
logical  sequence. 

The  prosecution  of  arson  is  unique  in 
that  It  is  based  predominantly  on  circum- 
stantial evidence-  Kyewitnesses  are  rare, 
and  in  most  cases  the  physical  evidence  is 
destroyed  by  the  fire  itself  or  by  the  fire- 
fighting operation.  The  successful  prose- 
cution of  an  arsonist,  therefore,  relies 
heavily  on  specialized  personnel 

The  investigation  of  arson  actually 
encompasses  two  specialized  phases.  Dur- 
ing the  first  phase,  the  site  of  the  blaze  is 
examined  to  discover  the  origin  and  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a crime  has  been  commit- 
ted. 

The  ability  to  perform  a proper  physical 
examination  is  learned  through  a number 
of  processes.  Ideally,  the  investigator 


Continued  from  Page  6 
tcncc  Lifers  are  excluded. 

Criminal  Inflation 

Like  the  prices  at  our  supermarkets, 
crime  in  the  U.S.,  according  to  recently  re- 
leased FBI  statistics  has  spiraled  upward  in 
almost  all  areas  from  1973-77;  murder,  up 
2 percent;  rape,  up  11  percent;  aggravated 
assault  up  6 percent;  larccny-thcft.  up  6 
percent,  bank  robbery  up  a whopping  90 
percent,  shoplifting,  no  doubt  reflecting 
the  hovering  poverty  of  the  middle  class, 
zoomed  up  by  40  percent;  daytime  bur- 
glary h.is  jumped  up  22  percent  for  resi- 
dential areas  and  29  percent  for  non- 
residcntial  neighborhoods. 

(Alarming  as  these  statistics  in  burglary 
appear,  however,  we  in  this  country  might 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  not  to  live  in 
Paris.  France  where,  as  the  Pans  C.I.D.  and 
Interpol  report,  a virtual  plague  of  burglars 
has  been  ravaging  homes  and  businesses 
since  1975.  Thousands  of  offenders,  most- 
ly juveniles  and  young  men  under  age  30, 
have  committed  37.033  major  burglaries, 
and  in  75  percent  of  these  offenses,  the 
miscreant  has  entered  blithely  through  the 
front  door.) 


should  have  a background  in  fighting 
different  types  of  fires,  so  that  he  may 
appreciate  the  nature  and  behavior  of 
fire.  He  should  also  be  required  to  com- 
plete courses  in  fire  chemistry  and  investi- 
gation, and  be  trained  on  the  job  by  an 
experienced  investigator  so  that  he  may 
apply  his  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
while  attempting  to  correlate  it  with  his 
firefighting  experience. 

The  second  phase,  arson  investigation, 
is  where  the  actual  criminal  investigation 
is  initiated.  Since  a circumstantial  evidence 
case  will  be  the  probable  result  of  the 
probe,  the  arsonist’s  motive  becomes 
paramount.  To  determine  it,  the  investi- 
gator must  be  proficient  in  interviewing 
and  interrogating,  because  his  effective- 
ness is  largely  dependent  upon  his  ability 
to  obtain  information.  He  should  be  re- 
quired to  complete  courses  in  criminal 
investigation,  and  should  have,  according 
to  Charles  O’Hara,  the  “qualities  of  a 
salesman,  an  actor  and  a psychologist,  with 
forccfulness  of  personality.”  In  addition, 
the  investigator  must  be  well  versed  in  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  relevant  laws,  and  the 
many  other  fundamentals  of  criminal  inves- 
tigation. 

After  the  two  investigation  phases  arc 
completed,  the  case  must  be  presented  to 
a prosecutor  who  should  be  familiar  with 
the  legal  ramifications  of  arson  and  aware 
of  the  relevant  aspects  of  chemistry. 

In  his  book  Fire  Investigation,  Kirk 
noted  that  if  a prosecutor  has  no  under- 
standing of  what  happens  in  chemical  re- 
actions and  of  their  implications,  “he  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  in  questioning 
witnesses,  both  lay  and  technical.  He  may 
even  fail  to  recognize  highly  significant 
facts  of  the  fire  which  can  be  instru- 
mental in  causing  adverse  judgments  in 
court  trials.” 

While  arson  has  been  described  as  the 
fastest  growing  crime  in  America,  the 
nationwide  conviction  rate  for  the  crime 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  one  per- 
cent, This  apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  consistent 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

”By  way  of  comparison  consider  the 


FBI  Director  William  Webster  is  most 
concerned  with  the  staggering  climb  in  the 
number  of  bank  robberies,  but,  as  he  re- 
marked in  a recent  speech.  "We  simply 
cannot  send  100  men  to  a single  bank 
robbery'  and  discharge  our  other  priority 
commitments.” 

This  statement  appears  odd,  when  one 
realizes  that  in  its  duties  dealing  with  U.S. 
crime,  the  FBI’s  chief  priority  is  the 
handling  of  bank  robberies.  When  the 
Dillingers,  Floyds,  and  Barkers  ran  wild 
through  U.S.  banks  in  the  early  1930's. 
the  FBI  came  into  its  own  as  a Federal 
law  enforcement  agency,  deriving  most 
of  the  considerable  power  it  presently 
wields  through  Congress,  which  had 
expressly  instructed  the  agency  to  com- 
bat bank  robbery.  Hundreds  of  agents 
were  used  to  track  down  the  Depression- 
era  bandits,  which,  quite  frankly,  is  still 
the  basic  function  of  the  FBI,  a fact  that 
has  apparently  eluded  Judge  Webster  as  he 
sifts  his  myriad  statistics. 

(Copyright,  1978,  Jay  Robert  Nash  Re- 
leased through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Suite  226,  2561  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  III  60614.) 


large  investigative  effort  given  to  bank 
robberies  by  both  the  FBI  and  local 
police,"  an  LFAA  report  on  arson  stated 
“In  1974  the  3.500  bank  robberies  in  the 
United  States  averaged  S3.600  in  losses 
for  a total  loss  of  less  than  $13  million. 
During  the  same  year,  the  187.000  known 
and  suspected  incendiary  fires  averaged 
$3,300  in  losses  for  a total  loss  of  S616 
million.” 

Contributing  to  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  inadequate  number 
of  trained  investigators.  As  a result  in  most 
major  cities,  the  work  is  so  voluminous 
that  a large  percentage  of  the  investigations 
are  lost  by  default,  with  some  cases  re- 
ceiving only  a perfunctory  investigation 
and  many  others  not  being  examined  at  all. 

In  many  American  cities,  the  investiga- 
tion of  arson  is  further  hindered  by  a per- 
ceived lack  of  cooperation  between  police 
and  fire  agencies.  The  absence  of  a coor- 
dinated arson  effort  is  particularly  ap- 
parent In  New  York  City,  where  both  the 
police  and  firefighters  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  jurisdiction  to  investigate  arson, 
a situation  which  often  results  in  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

Interviews  with  several  fire  manhals 
and  police  officers  indicate  that  a rivalry 
exists  between  the  two  agencies,  perpet- 
uated by  official  policies  which  have  been 
known  to  restrict  the  flow  of  information. 
The  officers  and  marshals  questioned 
cited  egotism  and  professional  jealousies 
which  have,  in  the  past,  emanated  from 
high-ranking  officers. 

While  some  participants  in  the  informal 
survey  indicated  that  fire  marshals  fear 
losing  their  careers  as  criminal  investiga- 
tors to  the  police  department,  others 
charged  that  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  is  traditionally  at  odds  with 
all  other  law  enforcement  agencies.  One 
marshal  who  was  formerly  with  the 
NYCPD  said  that  “it  is  bred  into  you 
from  the  very  beginning  that  you.  as 
New  York  City  police  officers,  arc  the 
’rcalies,’  and  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers arc  subordinate." 

An  Arson  Strike  Force  has  been  es- 
tablished in  New  York  City  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  arson  inves- 
tigations there.  The  panel  is  currently  ex- 
amining four  alternatives,  which,  although 
designed  specifically  for  New  York,  could 
be  considered  by  many  American  cities. 

The  first  proposal  would  leave  the 
situation  as  it  is,  with  the  marshals  calling 
in  the  police  when  necessary,  but  it  calls 
for  increasing  the  manpower  of  the  current 
200-membcr  marshal  unit  and  beefing  up 
the  squad's  knowledge  of  police  pro- 
cedures and  techniques. 

Although  increasing  the  manpower  and 
the  criminal  investigative  prowess  of  the 
marshals  would  undoubtedly  be  a boon  to 
the  arson  suppression  effort,  one  might 
wonder  how  the  proposal  intends  to 
develop  a coordinated  effort.  Obviously, 
the  rivalry  will  continue  to  exist  between 
the  marshals  and  the  police  due  to  the 
overlapping  jurisdiction. 

Another  problem  with  this  sugges- 
tion can  be  found  within  the  fire  depart- 
ment itself.  Generally,  fire  departments, 
which  are  regulatory  agencies,  find  it 
difficult  to  manage  and  understand  a 
law  enforcement  body  existing  within 
their  ranks.  Consequently,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  firefighters  and  the  fire  marshals 
is  forced  and  morale  becomes  strained 

A second  alternative  which  is  being 
studied  by  the  stnkc  force  involves  placing 
total  responsibility  for  arson  investigation 
in  the  police  department.  The  proposal 


would  attempt  to  upgrade  the  arson- 
spotting  capabilities  of  officers  in  the 
arson  and  explosion  squad. 

This  proposal  fails  on  a number  of 
counts,  one  being  that  the  police  detective 
may  lack  the  fire  marshal's  vested  interest 
in  suppressing  arson,  A fire  marshal  has 
empathy  for  his  brother  firefighter  be- 
cause he  has  first-hand  experience  with 
the  trauma  that  can  occur  during  fire- 
fighting operations. 

in  regard  to  training  personnel  in  this 
highly  specialized,  technical  field,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  firefighter  has  a tremen- 
dous advantage  over  the  police  officer  in 
learning  arson  detection.  His  years  of 
observing  the  behavior  of  fires  in  their 
various  forms  and  environments  provide 
the  edge  which  enables  him  to  correlate 
his  firefighting  experience  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  third  strike  force  proposal  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a new  agency,  con- 
Continued  on  Fagc  8 

THE  POLYGRAPH 

and  how  it  should  be  used  in 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Lie-detection . . . specialized  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal 
investigation . . . taught  by  the 
former  commander  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 
Polygraph  Unit 

This  police  experience  and 
“know-how"  is  now  available  to 
Law  Enforcement  personnel 

While  the  polygraph  is  widely 
used  for  many  purposes. 
Lieutenant  S.  F.  Real!  teaches 
Its  use  and  techniques  as  they 
relate  specifically  to  law 
enforcement  and  criminal 
Investigations 

1 he  course  Includes  all  current 
polygraph  techniques  as  well  as 
the  Positive  Control  Technique 
developed  by  Lt.  Reall 
especially  for  use  in  law 
enforcement  activities  and  their 
attendant  problems 

Successful  completion  of  this 
course  returns  competent 
lie-detection  personnel  to  your 
command  ready  to  work 
effectively  as  well  as 
professionally 

ACCREDITED  BY 
American  Polygraph 
Association 
and 

Pennsylvania  Polygraph 
Examiners  Association 

Approved  For 
Veteran's  Education 
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SCHOOL  FOR  LIE  DETECTION 

Laloyett*  Building,  Sih  and  Ch*stnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia.  Pennaylvoma  19106 

Call  toll-free  (BOO)  S23- 1 S65 
Pennsytvanta  residents.  (215)920-1821 


Nash:  FBI  should  give  high 
priority  to  bank  robbery  cases 
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Robbery  victim  injury  should  be 
considered  in  court  prosecutions 


Criminal  division  head  promises 
no  firings  in  unit’s  shake-up 
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decides  to  beat  up  or  stab  his  victim,"  then 
he  should  be  “in  an  awful  lot  more  trou- 
ble" with  the  authorities. 

‘The  current  policy  seems  to  be  that  if 
you  kill  your  victim  you  are,  of  course, 
really  going  to  get  the  book  thrown  at 
you,”  he  added.  "But  if  you  injure  your 
victim  then  you  will  not  be  prosecuted 
specially." 

Defining  a victim  to  be  injured  by 
whether  he  required  medical  treatment 
after  a robbery,  the  study  found  that  5 per- 
cent of  the  gun  robbery  victims  were  in- 
jured, while  10  percent  of  the  knife  rob- 
bery victims  were  harmed.  One  out  of  10 
unarmed  robbery  victims  were  injured,  and 
13  percent  required  medical  treatment 
from  robberies  committed  by  assailants 
using  weapons  other  than  guns  or  knives. 

Unarmed  robberies  accounted  for  the 
highest  attack  rate,  with  71  percent  of  the 
victims  reponing  assaults.  The  attack  rate 
for  gun  robberies  was  20  percent;  knife 
robbenes,  30  percent,  and  robberies  invol- 
ving other  weapons,  56  percent,  according 
to  the  report. 

The  researchers  theorized  that  the  gun- 
toting  robber  has  a less  violent  pattern 
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because  the  offender  without  a gun  feels  a 
greater  need  to  intimidate  his  victim  by 
attempting  to  inflict  injury. 

Although  the  study  noted  that  the  type 
of  weapon  used  by  an  offender  cannot 
serve  as  an  indicator  for  predicting  future 
criminal  behavior,  the  researchers  said  that 
a larger  percentage  of  persons  committing 
an  unarmed  robbery  are  likely  to  be  re- 
arrested  than  robbers  using  firearms.  Simil- 
arly, a robber  who  does  not  use  a gun  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  arrested  for  an 
assaultive  crime  than  his  gun-using  counter- 
part. the  report  observed. 

Another  finding  indicated  that  robberies 
involving  more  than  one  assailant  arc  more 
likely  to  result  in  injury  to  the  victim. 
“You  would  expect  that  if  there  were  sev- 
eral robbers  holding  up  an  individual  vic- 
tim, there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
injury  to  the  victim,  because  they  could 
presumably  intimidate  him  by  their  very 
mass  presence.”  Cook  noted.  "But  there  is 
a very  strong  correlation  between  the  num- 
ber of  robbers  and  the  likelihood  of  being 
injured." 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena, the  professor  said  he  believes  that  "in 
these  cases  you  have  a group  of  nonprofes- 
sionals out  looking  for  kicks,  or  entertain- 
ment, and  possibly  on  drugs  and  egging 
each  other  on.” 

While  the  report  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, copies  are  available  on  interlibrary 
loan  from  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service.  For  details,  call  (202) 
862-2900,  or  send  an  interlibrary  loan 
form  tot  Document  Loan  Program,  Nat- 
ional Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service, 
Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20850. 
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tempted  to  reassure  his  staff,  noting  that 
the  Darman  proposals  focus  only  on  the 
division’s  structural  efficiency. 

‘Tm  not  trying  to  get  rid  of  anybody.” 
he  said.  "It's  just  the  opposite.  We  have 
terrible  problems  all  over  the  law  enforce- 
ment world,  and  very  few  senior  attorneys 
with  the  experience  and  wisdom  to  handle 
them.  So  1 want  to  use  them  as  well  as  I 
can.  1 may  not  have  discussed  jobs  with 
each  section  head,  but  I do  want  each  of 
those  people  to  stay.  This  reorganization 
was  designed  without  consideration  of  per- 
sonalities.” 

One  of  Heymann's  special  assistants  in- 
dicated that  the  reshuffling  may  improve 
the  working  environment  within  the  divi- 
sion. "We  really  want  to  make  the  criminal 
division  a place  that’s  as  attractive  to  have 
a Job  as  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.” 

The  major  personnel  changes  envisioned 
by  the  plan  would  move  Philip  White,  the 
present  chief  of  the  Legislation  and  Special 
Projects  Section,  to  a new  Legal  Support 
Services  Office,  which  would  handle  the 
granting  of  immunity,  tax  disclosures,  free- 
dom of  information  requests,  and  other 
support  services. 

The  current  head  of  the  Government 
Regulations  and  Labor  Section,  Philip 
Wilens,  would  be  placed  in  the  proposed 
Office  of  Enforcement  Operations  to  over- 
see electronie  surveillance  and  other  po- 
licing matters. 

If  Mark  Richard  is  promoted  to  deputy 
assist.ant  attorney  general  for  policy  and 
management,  as  is  expected,  his  Fraud  Sec- 
tion would  be  handed  over  to  Richard 


New  York  City’s  arson  problems  point  to  need 
for  a coordinated  fire  investigation  effort 
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posed  of  teams  staffed  by  marshals  and 

police  detectives. 

This  proposal  seems  to  have  merit.  On 
the  surface,  it  appears  that  such  a system 
would  eliminate  interagency  rivalries  once 
the  men  join  ranks.  However,  this  system 
could  backfire  even  after  marshals  and 
detectives  begin  working  harmoniously 
toward  a common  goal.  The  problem  of 
coordination  may  actually  be  compounded 
in  that  there  would  be  a third  agency  that 
must  coordinate  its  efforts  with  both  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  After  a 
short  period  of  time,  rivalry  and  ovc^ 
lapping  jurisdiction  would  probably  again 
emerge. 

The  final  alternative  involves  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  arson  task  force  which 
would  coordinate  the  arson  functions  of 
all  concerned  agencies  in  a cooperative 
effort.  The  problem  with  formulating  this 
system  IS  deciding  on  the  role  for  which 
each  agency  should  be  responsible. 

The  proposal  is  viable  provided  a proper 
system  is  established.  In  devising  this  sys- 
tem. care  must  be  taken  to  respect  the 
needs,  sensitivities,  and  responsibilities  of 
each  concerned  group.  The  men  who  are 
responsible  for  defining  the  roles  of  each 
group  should  be  knowledgeable  in  arson 
investigation  and  be  free  of  political 
motives. 

Many  fire  marshals  interviewed  were 
apprehensive  about  the  task  force  concept. 
Tlxcy  expressed  the  fear  that  the  people  in- 
volved in  fiirmulating  the  task  force  might 
be  J)blUit’lll^'ifldtiVatcU ’’ahO  1«7$e**8'Ight  of 


its  principle  objective.  Many  felt  that  those 
in  power  would  use  the  task  force  as  a 
tool  to  undermine  fire  marshals’ authority. 

Citing  a Bronx  study  in  which  the  con- 
cept was  tested,  the  marshals  contended 
that  statistics  and  theory  did  not  always 
reflect  reality.  Their  comments  seem  to 
have  some  merit  in  view  of  a recent  news- 
paper report  which  stated  that  arson  in  the 
city  has  stabilized  except  for  an  11  percent 
rise  in  the  area  controlled  by  the  prototype 
Bronx  Task  Force, 

The  police  officers  who  were  inter- 
viewed said  they  wouldn’t  mind  being 
part  of  a permanent  arson  task  force. 
However,  none  of  the  officers  interviewed 
were  detective  investigators,  which  leads 
one  to  wonder  about  their  potential 
effectiveness  at  a fire  scene. 

Several  district  attorneys  in  New  York 
have  been  advocating  separate  and  distinct 
responsibilities,  with  marshals  performing 
the  fire  investigation  aspect  of  an  arson 
probe  and  the  police  performing  the 
criminal  investigation  portion. 

Building  a task  force  on  such  a basis 
would  probably  be  workable  in  a com- 
munity where  arson  is  largely  ignored,  and 
all  agencies  are  enthusiastic  about  working 
in  concert  on  a new  facet  of  their  respec- 
tive vocations.  A rural,  or  suburban  com- 
munity where  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments are  not  heavily  involved  in  arson 
would  be  the  ideal  setting  for  such  a sys- 
tem. 

But  in  an  urban  setting  like  New  York’s, 
the  situation  is  different.  The  National^ 
PTre  Prevention  and  Control  Administra- 


tion (NFPCA)  has  found  that  in  order  for 
the  task  force  system  to  be  successful,  of- 
ficials must  obtain  complete  cooperation 
from  all  agencies  involved.  This  coopera- 
tion has  never  existed  between  the  Fire  and 
Police  Depanments  in  New  York.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  relationship  will  become 
more  amicable  when  the  marshals  arc  told 
that  their  function  is  being  reduced  to  that 
of  a ’’technician,”  and  the  firefighters  are 
informed  that  they  are  losing  an  avenue  of 
promotion. 

The  interagency  bickering  that  would 
arise  out  of  the  implementation  of  the 
task  force  concept  could  lead  to  a situation 
where  the  police  investigator  is  denied 
technical  assistance  from  fire  marshals  in 
the  criminal  portion  of  the  probe.  Conse- 
quently, the  detective  would  be  seriously 
impeded  in  his  line  of  investigation  and 
may  fail  to  recognize  significant  facts 
which  could  be  crucial  to  the  case. 

While  it  is  contended  that  arson  investi- 
gation is  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  fire 
marshals,  an  independent  study  should  be 
conducted  before  any  of  the  four  proposals 
is  considered  for  implementation. 

1 believe  that  such  a study  would 
demonstrate  that  personnel  who  are  ex- 
perienced firefighters  can  be  trained  to  be- 
come effective  arson  investigators.  There 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  present  fire 
marshal  system,  but  meaningful  change  will 
not  come  merely  by  reshuffling  organiza- 
tional structures.  The  marshals  require 
more  manpower,  berter  equipment  and  im- 
proved access  tVl  Police  .cfsourccs  to  .stem  . 
the  tide  of  America’s  fastest  growing  crime. 


Bccklcr. 

No  personnel  decisions  have  been 
reached  on  a number  of  areas  covered  by 
the  plan.  It  is  still  unclear  who  will  head 
the  proposed  International  Office,  and  the 
career  fates  of  George  Calhoun  and  Alfred 
Hantman,  whose  sections  would  be  elimin- 
ated. have  yet  to  be  decided.  However, 
Heymann  said  that  one  of  the  two  may 
become  chief  of  the  new  General  Litigation 
and  Legal  Advice  Section. 

Congress  may  act  on  the  reorganization 
effort  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Since  the 
Justice  Department  appropriation  is  based 
on  a scction-by-section  budget  evaluation, 
congressional  approval  is  needed  before  the 
plan  can  be  officially  implemented. 
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sent  out  a message  to  all  law  enforcement 
authorities  that  juveniles  arc  entitled  to  the 
protections  set  out  for  adult  offenders  in 
the  landmark  self-incrimination  case. 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  had  held 
that  in  the  case  where  a 13-ycar-old  boy 
had  confessed  to  killing  a nine-year-old  girl, 
the  juvenile  could  waive  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  or  his  right  to 
counsel  without  first  consulting  a parent  or 
interested  informed  adult. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  the  juvenile 
had  waived  the  Miranda  rights  lies  with  the 
state,  the  court  held,  adding  that  the  state 
must  show  that  the  juvenile  consulted  was 
aware  of  the  implications  of  a waiver  of  the 
rights. 

While  the  action  denying  review  docs 
not  set  a precedent  for  the  country,  the 
message  that  Miranda  warnings  are  applica- 
ble to  juveniles  cannot  be  ignored  by  those 
involved  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
(Louisiana  v.  Dino,  No.  78-533.  denied  re- 
view  December  12,  1978.) 

The  following  case  has  been 
placed  on  the  Court’s  docket 
for  appellate  review  consideration 

Miranda  Warnings 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  has  held  that  a defendant  was  not 
in  custody  while  sitting  in  the  car  of  a 
deputy  sheriff  who  was  a personal  friend, 
answering  questions  about  a marijuana  sup- 
ply operition.  Therefore,  the  appellate 
panel  ruled,  the  deputy’s  failure  to  give  the 
Miranda  warnings  did  not  make  statements 
inadmissible  at  trial. 

Two  attorneys  for  the  defendant  ques- 
tion whether  the  trial  court  committed  a 
reversible  error  in  admitting  the  confession 
and  admission  which  was  obtained  from 
the  defendant  without  the  benefit  of  the 
Miranda  warnings  — while  he  was  in  the 
deputy's  car.  (i-avreau  v.  United 
No.  78-745.  petition  filed  Nuwmher  3. 
1978) 


Probe  finds  no  brutality  at  Walpole,  but  controversy  lingers 
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torney  in  Norfolk  County,  who  concurred 
that  most  of  the  drugs  at  Walpole  are  smug- 
gled in  by  visitors,  including  participants  in 
the  numerous  programs  which  depend  on 
volunteers. 

The  prosecutor  and  the  union  leader 
both  suggested  that  contact  visits  be  termi- 
nated and  that  transparent  partitions  be 
installed  to  separate  inmates  from  their  vis- 
itors. “Then,  if  drugs  come  in,  we  can 
point  a finger  at  the  people  who  work 
here,”  McLaughlin  stated. 

The  inmates  who  were  willing  to  talk 
about  the  narcotics  problem  said  that  Tal- 
win.  a synthetic  pain  killer,  is  presently  the 
most  widely  used  drug  at  Walpole.  They 
added  that  Talwin  pills  that  can  be  pur- 
chased with  a prescription  for  15  cents 
each  on  the  outside,  sell  for  as  high  as  SS 
apiece  inside  the  pnson  walls. 

Marijuana  and  sedatives  are  ^so  com- 
monly used  in  the  institution,  with  the 
pnee  of  a single  marijuana  cigarette  ranging 
from  $3  to  $10.  according  to  the  inmates. 
Cocaine  and  heroin  use  is  restricted  due  to 
the  high  prison  cost  of  the  drugs,  which  is 
inflated  by  as  much  as  2.000  percent  over 
street  prices. 

The  incidents  of  drug  use  and  violence 
at  Walpole  have  somewhat  overshadowed  a 
related  allegation  which  was  directed  to- 
ward the  prison's  sanitary  and  health  con- 
ditions. According  to  the  Herald -American. 
Massachusetts'  Human  Service  Secretary 
Delores  Mitchell  recommended  last  month 
that  Walpole  be  shut  down  in  light  of  re- 
cent Public  Health  Department  reports  of 
unsanitary  conditions  and  repeated  inci- 
dents of  violence. 

Mitchell’s  suggestion  was  apparently 
cast  into  limbo  after  two  state  representa- 
tives took  a tour  of  the  prison,  and  found 
that  there  was  no  immediate  need  to  close 
the  institution. 

“There  are.  of  course,  some  horrendous 
scenes,  some  caused  by  the  inmates  them- 
selves.” Representative  William  Robinson 

Chicago  cops 
differ  on 
vet  rules 
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and  that  Pounian  has  the  discretion  of 

whether  to  grant  the  extra  credits. 

Curtin,  meanwhile,  is  standing  on  his 
contention  that  a personnel  rule  regarding 
veterans  status  that  went  into  effect  on 
January  1.  1979  does  apply  to  his  case  and 
does  nor  specify  that  points  be  granted 
only  to  veterans  with  wartime  duty. 

As  Judge  Dunne  considers  the  merits  of 
Curtin’s  suit,  his  District  Court  colleague. 
Judge  Richard  Curry,  is  examining  the  plea 
of  37  sergeants  who  took  the  Chicago  PD's 
lieutenants  exam  during  the  same  month 
that  the  captains  test  was  given.  The  group 
contends  that  they  will  fall  further  down 
the  list  if  veterans  points  are  added. 

It  appears  that  the  sergeants  are  hedging 
their  bets  in  the  event  that  Curtin  is  suc- 
cessful with  his  suit.  They  arc  asking  Curry 
for  an  injunction  to  prohibit  the  city  from 
following  through  on  what  they  say  is  an 
intention  to  add  the  preference  credits  to 
the  captains  and  lieutenants  exams. 

The  sergeants  contended  that  the  added 
points  were  not  mentioned  at  the  time  of 
the  exam,  the  personnel  rules  do  not  make 
provisions  for  the  credits,  especially  for 
peacetime  service,  and  that  to  allow  the 
granting  of  points  at  this  time  would  con- 
stitute a breach  of  contract  and  the  denial 
of  due  process. 


said  after  his  inspection.  “But  it's  more 
peaceful  than  it  was  on  my  last  visit  (four 
years  ago].  ! don't  say  it's  all  calm  and 
serene,  but  it's  more  peaceful.” 

Reporters  who  participated  in  the  tour 
quoted  three  prisoners  who  complained 
about  layers  of  leftover  food  and  trash  that 
littered  the  floor  of  their  cell  block.  Offi- 
cials noted  that  some  of  the  inmates  had 
thrown  the  debris  to  protest  their  inclusion 
in  a punitive  lockup. 

Walpole’s  deputy  superintendent  for 
programs.  George  Vose,  said  that  the  lock- 
up was  ordered  in  four  blocks  after  the 
November  15  stabbing  death  of  an  inmate. 
He  added  that  the  action  was  taken  as  a 
means  to  investigate  causes  of  the  “exces- 
sive violence”  in  the  maximum  security 
section  of  the  prison. 

Commenting  on  the  conditions  in  the 
segregated  area,  Vose  observed  that  in- 
mates are  responsible  for  cleaning  their 
own  cell  blocks.  “Their  incentive  to  keep 
their  housing  unit  neat  is  not  great,"  he 
said. 

In  a letter  to  the  Boston  Globe.  Superi- 


or Court  Justice  Henry  H.  Chmiclinski  Jr. 
blamed  the  unsanitary  conditions  and  the 
violence  at  Walpole  on  "a  small  number  of 
prisoners."  The  judge  based  his  observa- 
tions on  a recent  visit  he  made  as  part  of 
his  judicial  duties. 

“The  conditions  in  Block  4 and  Block 
10  arc  frightful.”  he  wrote.  "Fecal  matter 
and  garbage  cover  the  floors,  obscenities 
arc  scrawled  on  the  walls  and  a general  air 
of  decay  permeates  the  atmosphere.  But 
who  created  these  conditions?  Certainly 
not  the  administration  nor  guards  but  rath- 
er the  inmates  themselves.” 

While  the  public  debate  surrounding  the 
conditions  at  Walpole  rages  on,  a special 
commission  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture has  called  for  the  implementation  of  a 
uniform  sentencing  policy  that  could  lead 
to  a doubling  of  the  number  of  state  in- 
mates. 

The  proposal  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Sentencing  and  Revi- 
sion of  the  Criminal  Law  Statutes  would 
require  the  construction  of  three  new  pris- 
ons, thereby  increasing  the  number  of  insu- 


ruiions  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Correction  to  24. 

Noting  that  the  present  sentencing 
system  is  “archaic  and  confusing  and  rob- 
bing society  of  the  justice  it  deserves,”  the 
commission  recommended  the  imposition 
of  minimum  mandator)'  sentences  for 
crimes  against  persons  and  property,  with 
longer  jail  terms  for  repeat  offenders. 

The  panel's  plan,  which  would  reported- 
ly double  the  state's  correctional  budget  of 
$20  million,  includes  other  provisions  that 
would  dilute  the  discretionary  power  of 
state  judges  by  prohibiting  indeterminate 
sentences  and  strip  the  state’s  parole  board 
of  its  authority  to  release  inmates  from 
prison. 

All  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions involve  changes  in  the  state’s  criminal 
code,  and  will  be  subject  to  a public  hear 
ing  before  the  legislative  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Final  approval  of  the  plan  must 
come  from  the  full  legislature  and  from 
Governor  Kdward  J.  King,  who  outlined 
mandatory  sentencing  policies  of  his  own 
during  his  election  campaign  last  year. 
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ties and  the  media.  In  ihe  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  itaias;  "As  iha  experitnee  of  organiiad  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  ■ challenge  ^ 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  eseays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporery  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significintly  to  Ihe  solution  of  the  ieeues  raised." 
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This  new  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  Iniornetional  forum  for  ideas,  irtformation  end  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  commerxl.  leadership,  and  management  of  police;  the  tasks  of  the  police,  irwluding  crime.  treff«.  public  order,  and  sooel  service, 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitmem.  training,  advancemeni.  and  diseiplina:  criminal  law;  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  end 
organizations: academic  research,  and  police  hisiory. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparetive  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  8ramshill,  EnglarxJ. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminai  justice  system 


Judicial  Research  Analyst.  The  State  Court  Administrator 
of  South  Dakota  is  seeking  an  individual  to  handle  the 
analysis  of  data  leading  to  the  development  of  judicial 
standards.  The  successful  candidate  will  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  completion  of  management  reports. 

Requirements  include  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
math  or  statistics  and  four  years  of  experience  in  research 
analysis,  two  of  them  in  a court  environment.  Candidates 
with  an  MA  in  public  or  judicial  administration  with 
course  work  in  administration  analysis,  plus  two  years 
in  a court  environment  or  equivalent  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Salary  will  range  from  $19,071  to  $21,590. 

Send  resume  to:  Dan  Schenk,  Personnel  Officer, 
State  Court  Administrator’s  Office,  Pierre,  SD  57501. 
Filing  deadline  is  January  31,  1979. 

Criminal  Justice  Planning  Coordinator.  The  multiple 
jurisdiction  planning  agency  of  San  Diego,  California 
is  soliciting  candidates  for  the  post  of  coordinator. 
Applicants  must  hold  a suitable  degree  and  have  ex- 
tensive professional  and  administrative  experience  in 
criminal  justice  planning.  Monthly  salary  will  range 
from  $2,048  to  $2,257.  Apply  by  January  26,  1979 
to:  San  Diego  Personnel  Department,  1375  Pacific  High- 
way. San  Diego,  CA  92101.  Telephone:  (714)  236- 
2191. 

Crime  Analysis  Supervisor.  The  Charlotte.  North  Caro- 
lina Police  Department  seeks  an  applicant  who  is  capable 
of  supervising  the  force’s  crime  analysis  section.  The 
position  involves  statistical  analysis  and  reports,  pro- 
jection of  crime  and  calls  for  service  trends,  structur- 
ing of  patrol  response  areas,  and  manpower  deployment. 

A B,S.  or  B.A.  degree  in  a relevant  field  is  required 
as  is  supervisory  experience  in  statistical  and  analytical 
work  in  a police  environment.  Salary  ranges  from  $16,- 
721  to  $21,340  annually. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  a resume  with  a 
salary  history  to;  Art  Brown,  Personnel  Department. 
City  of  Charlotte,  600  East  Trade  Street,  Charlotte, 
NC  28202. 

Sutc  Trooper.  The  New  York  State  Police  will  administer 
an  examination  for  the  position  of  trooper  on  April  7, 
1979,  at  locations  throughout  the  state.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
qualifying  competitive  physical  performance  test.  Prior  to 
appointment,  successful  applicants  must  also  undergo  a 
medical  examination  and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  citizens  and  must  be 
21  years  old  as  of  the  date  of  appointment.  Persons  age  20 
and  over  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selection 
process.  A person  who  reaches  age  29  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  except  candidates  with  military 
duty,  as  defined  in  Section  243  of  the  Military  Law.  These 
applicants  may  use  allowable  service  time  to  extend  the 
age  limit  proportionately  up  to  a maximum  age  of  35. 

Applications  for  examination  can  be  obtained  at  any 
New  York  State  Police  installation,  or  by  writing  to: 
Director  of  Personnel,  New  York  State  Police,  State 
Campus.  Building  No.  22.  Albany.  NY  12226.  Applica- 
tions must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  9,  1979. 

Omndendai  Investigator.  The  City  of  New  York’s  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  accepting  applications  for  con- 
fidential investigator.  Requirements  are  a BA/BS  in  crimi- 
nal justice  and  experience  related  to  investigations  or 
security.  Salary  is  $12,700  per  annum.  Graduates  may 
send  resume  with  cover  letter  to;  David  Levin.  The  City  of 
New  York  Department  of  Transportation.  40  Worth 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10013. 

aiminal  Justcc  Faculty.  The  Center  for  Studies  in 
(Timinal  Justice  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  has  two 
tenure  track  faculty  positions  in  criminal  justice,  one  for  a 
law  enforcement  specialist  and  one  for  a criminal  justice 
generalist. 

For  the  first  vacancy  a minimum  of  a Master’s  or  a 
Juns  Doctorate  degree  is  required,  and  a Ph  D.  in  Criminal 
Justice  or  a closely  related  area  rs  preferred.  Applied 
experience  in  law  enforcement,  publications,  and  related 
teaching  experience  are  desired. 

For  the  latter  position,  a minimum  of  a Master's  or 
Juris  Doctorate  degree  is  required.  Again,  a Ph.D.  in 
Criminal  Justice  or  a closely  rciaicd  area  is  preferred. 


Applied  experience  in  criminal  justice,  publications,  and 
related  leaching  experience  are  desired. 

The  deadline  for  applications  and  supporting  docu- 
ments for  both  positions  is  March  31,  1979.  For  informa- 
tion and  an  application  form,  contact-  Dr.  Robert  Front, 
Director,  The  Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice,  St. 
Cloud  State  University,  Sc.  Cloud,  MN  56301. 

Criminalistics  and  Security.  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  two  tenure-track  positions  open  in  criminology. 
The  first  requires  teaching  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  criminalistics.  Successful  candidate  will  partici- 
pate in  the  advisement  of  students,  committee  assign- 
ments. and  other  professional  activities,  and  be  required 
to  instruct  at  branch  campuses. 

The  second  position  requires  teaching  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  industrial  and  private  security. 
Advisement  of  students,  committee  assignments  and  other 
professional  activities  will  be  required,  and  the  successful 
candidate  may  also  instruct  at  branch  campuses.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Will  consider  M.S.  with  sufficient  academic 
preparation  to  finish  a related  Ph.D.  within  three  years 
from  date  of  appointment. 

Appointment  at  associate  professor  requires  four  or 
more  years  of  college  level  teaching  and/or  practical  ex- 
perience in  a related  field  The  salary  range  for  assistant  is 
$14,000  to  $19,310,  and  for  the  associate  is  $17,545  to 
$22,705  for  a nine  month  appointment. 

Submit  resumes  to;  Thomas  C.  Gray,  D.  Crim.,  Chair- 
person, Search  Committee,  Department  of  Criminology, 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
15705  by  February  16,  1979.  Phone;  (412)  357-2720  or 
2721. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Positions.  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity’s Center  of  Criminal  Justice  has  two  tenure-track 
faculty  positions,  one  at  the  assistant  professor  level  and 
the  other  as  associate  professor,  beginning  in  mid-August, 
1979. 

An  earned  doctorate  in  a relevant  discipline  and  sub- 
stantive knowledge  in  criminal  justice  are  required;  ABD’s 
nearing  completion  will  receive  consideration  for  the 
junior  position.  For  the  assistant  professorship,  preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrated  teaching, 
research,  and  publication  abilities. 

For  the  second  position,  qualifications  include  gradu- 
ate teaching  experience,  graduate  research  supervision, 
and  extensive  research  and  academic  publications.  For 
both  positions,  demonstrated  research  interests  in  criminal 
justice  and  service  to  criminal  justice  agencies  through 
experience,  research  or  consulting  activities  are  desirable. 
An  active  research  program  is  expected  of  appointees. 

Salary  will  be  determined  by  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

Applications  must  be  complete  to  be  considered  and 
must  be  received  by  March  1.  1979.  Send  an  updated  vita, 
three  letters  of  reference  and,  if  available,  copies  of  recent 
publications  tO;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Kennedy.  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, Center  of  Criminal  Justice,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, Tempc,  AZ  85281. 

(Kcrscas  Teaching.  The  University  of  Maryland's  Unive^ 
sit)’  College  seeks  excellent  classroom  teachers  for  its 
overseas  baccalaureate  programs  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  The  positions  require  a Ph.D.,  A.B.D.  or  two  rele- 
vant M.A.’s;  teaching  competence  in  two  academic  disci- 
plines (criminology  or  law  enforcement  plus  a related 
outside  discipline);  recent  successful  teaching  experience 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  U.S.  citizenship. 

The  position  also  demands  frequent  travel  from  coun- 
try to  country.  Schools  and  housing  arc  not  provided  and 
arc  expensive. 

Send  resume  before  April  15.  1979  to  Assistant  Dean. 
Overseas  Program,  Univenity  of  Maryland  University  Col- 
lege, College  Park,  MD  20742.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  seeking  candidates  for  this 
position,  with  the  following  qualifications  an  established 
repuution  as  a scholar  as  csidenccd  by  a substantial 
record  of  publications,  active  involvement  in  funded  re- 
search it^idencc  of  adnumsirativc  ability . commitment  to 
a muitidisciplinary  approach  to  the  stuily  of  criminal 
justice  and  criminology;  commitment  to  maintaining  e.x- 
ccllcncc  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  education,  and 


eligibility  for  appointment  at  the  full  professor  level. 

Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  University  be- 
fore February  15,  1979.  Send  vita  and  the  names  of  three 
references  to;  Dr.  Nancy  S.  Anderson,  Search  Committee 
Chairman,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  La  Salic  College,  an  undergrad- 
uate liberal  arts  institution,  has  a tenure  track  teaching 
position  in  criminal  justice,  starting  fall  1979.  Doctorate  is 
preferred,  but  masters  plus  will  be  considered.  Experience 
is  desirable.  Equal  opportunity  and  affirmative  action 
employer.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Department  of  Soci- 
ology, La  Salle  College.  Philadelphia.  PA  19141.  Filing 
deadline  is  February  15,  1979. 

Assistant  Professor  — Administration  of  Justice.  Portland 
State  University’s  undergraduate  program  has  an  opening 
at  the  assistant  professor  rank  beginning  September 
15,  1979.  The  position  will  be  a nine-month  appointment 
on  tenure  track,  with  a salary  of  $16,000.  Teaching  assign- 
menu  will  be  in  the  general  field  of  criminal  justice, 
including  such  courses  as-  introductory  survey,  research 
methodology  and  contemporary  problems. 

All  candidates  must  have  earned  doctorate  or  be  in  the 
final  phase  of  completing  doctoral  requirements  other 
than  a J.D,.  in  a field  directly  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  at  least  two  years  of  full-time  criminai 
justice  experience.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  and 
official  graduate  transcripts  by  February  15,  1979  to; 
Charles  A.  Tracy.  Head,  Administration  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Portland  State  University,  P.O.  Box  751.  Portland. 
Oregon  97207,  Portland  State  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity-Affirmative  Aciion  Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Illinois  State  University's  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Sciences  Department  has  two  fall  1979,  tenure 
track  position  openings.  Successful  candidate  for  the  first 
position  will  participate  in  the  development  of  courses  for 
inscrvicc  law  enforcement  personnel,  teach  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement,  and  facilitate  in- 
service  training  for  criminal  justice  personnel.  Background 
preparation  in  criminal  justice,  sociology  and/or  public 
administration  is  desirable.  Experience  in  criminal  justice 
is  also  desirable  but  law  enforcement  background  is  pre- 
ferred. Ph.D-  preferred,  A.B.D.  considered. 

Second  position  involves  teaching  criminal  and  juvenile 
justice  courses  and  participating  in  the  det'clopment  of  a 
master's  degree  program  and  courses.  Background  prepara- 
tion in  criminal  justice,  sociology  and/or  public  adminis- 
tration is  desirable.  Experience  in  criminal  justice  desir- 
able, but  corrections  background  is  preferred. 

A third  position  may  become  available  to  teach  courses 
in  the  area  of  criminal  justice,  focusing  on  the  area  of 
managcment/planning  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Background  preparation  in  criminal  justice,  sociolog)’ 
and/or  public  administration  is  desirable.  Ph.D.  required. 
Salary  and  rank  for  the  above  positions  is  negotiable  and 
will  be  determined  in  accord  with  credentials. 

Deadline  date  is  April  1,  1979.  Send  resume,  transcript 
and  three  letters  of  reference  to;  Steven  G.  Cox.  Ph.D., 
Chairman.  Search  Committee,  401  Schroeder  Hall.  Illinois 
Slate  University,  Normal,  Illinois  61761.  An  equal  oppor- 
tunity/affirmative  action  employer. 
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February  19-23.  1979.  Hostage  Negoti- 
ating Course.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona by  the  Traffic  Institute  of  North- 
western University.  Fee  $250.  For  more 
information,  contact.  Registrar,  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Northwestern  University.  S5S 
Clark  St.,  Fvanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

February  22-23,  1979.  Crimes  Against 
the  Elderly  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City  by  John  Jay  College's  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  For  more  details,  contact; 
Ms.  Barbara  Naiow,  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
444  W.  56th  St..  New  York.  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

February  23-24.  2979.  Police  Fitness 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Tacoma.  Washing- 
ton. Presented  by  The  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  For  more 
details,  consult.  Dr.  Dick  Kcelor.  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  Washington.  D.C, 

• ♦ • 

February  26-March  2.  1979.  Scheduling 

Work  Shifts  and  Days  Off  Using  Micro- 
computer, Programmable  Pocket  Calcula- 
tors and  Manual  Methods.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  Institute  for  Public  Program 
Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston.  Suite  914,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63105.  Telephone;  (314) 

862-8272. 

« • * 

February  26-March  2,  1979.  Developing 

and  Managing  Crime  Prevention  Programs. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnme  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  further  information, 
write  to;  Admissions,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville.  KY 
40222.  Telephone.  (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

February  26-March  2.  1979.  Correc- 

tional Auxiliary  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Kcgion.il  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Jack  McArrhur. 
Director  Rcgion.il  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center,  Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
(ium  Avc..  P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto,  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000. 

• • • 

l•■cbrua^y  28-March  2.  1979.  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Southern  Conference  on 
Corrections.  Sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Criminology  and  the  Cenrer  for  Profession- 
al Development  and  Public  Service  at  Flor- 
ida State  University.  To  be  held  at  the 
Tallahassee  Hilton,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Fee.  $35.  For  more  details,  contact-  Cen- 
ter for  Professional  Development  and  Pub- 
lic Service  Heclu  House  318.  Florida  State 
University.  Tallahassee.  FL  32306. 

• ♦ • 

March  1-2.  1979.  Sex  Crimes  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  To  be  held  m New  York  City 
by  John  Jay  College's  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter. For  more  information  see;  February 
22-23. 

• « • 

March  4-8,  1979.  Corporate  Security 

Management  Course.  Presented  by  the 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  College  of 
Human  Development.  Fee;  $235.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Edwin  J.  Donovan. 
5 203  Henderson  Human  Development 
Building.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

March  5-8,  1979.  The  Executive  and 
Managing  Organizational  Change.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego  by  the  Police  Executive 
Institute.  For  further  information,  contact; 
G.  Patrick  Gallagher.  Director.  Police  Exec- 
utive Institute,  1909  K Street  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC  20006.  Telephone-  (202) 
833-1460 

• • • 

March  5-9,  1979.  Annual  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Institute  on  Train- 
ing in  Crisis  Intervention.  To  be  held  at  the 


Holiday  Inn  m Dallas,  Texas.  Sponsored  by 
the  Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  Inter 
veners  and  the  University  of  Dallas.  Fee; 
$300.  Registration  deadline  Feb.  14.  1979. 
For  further  information,  contact;  Dr. 
James  L.  Greenstone,  President,  South- 
western Academy  of  Crisis  Interveners, 
PO,  Box  30292,  Dallas.  TX  75230.  Tele- 
phone; (214)  241-5593. 

March  5-9,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Illin- 
ois, by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  $275. 
For  more  details,  consult;  February  19-23. 

• • • 

March  12-16,  1979.  Assets  Protection 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Davidson  Confer 
cnee  Center  on  the  Univereity  of  Southern 
California  campus  in  Los  Angeles.  Pre- 
sented by  the  American  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Security.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact; Debra  A.  Moss,  ASIS.  200  K St., 
N.W..  Suite  651,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
Telephone:  (202)  331-  7887. 

• • • 

March  14-16,  1979.  Civil  Liabilities 
Workshop.  To  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn- 
Center  Strip,  in  Las  Vegas.  Presented  by 
the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee;  S225.  For  fur 
thcr  information,  contact;  Michael  O’Neill, 
President  Theorem  Institute.  1737  North 
First  St.,  Suite  590.  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 
Telephone:  (800)  538-6896  outside  of  Cal- 
ifornia. or  (408)  294-1427  instate 
* • • 

March  18-23.  1979.  Training  Seminar 
on  Tcrrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction 
with  LEAA,  For  furtltcr  information,  con- 
tact; DSG  A.  DcMauro.  Project  Coordi- 
nator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750.  Telephone; 
(201)  449-5200.  ext.  240. 

• • « 

March  19-20.  1979.  Case  Preparation 

Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 

Justice  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester.  New  York.  For  additional  de- 
tails, see:  February  26-March  2. 

♦ « • 

March  19-22,  1979.  Investigation  of  In- 
ternal Theft  and  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
Indiana  University  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training.  Fee;  $200.  For  more  informa- 
tion. contact:  Indiana  University,  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training,  150  W,  Market 
Street.  Suite  400,  Indianapolis.  IN  46204. 
• • • 

March  19-23.  1979.  Police  Budget  Prep- 
aration .Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia by  rhe  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $300. 
For  more  details  see;  February  19-23. 

• • • 

March  19-April  6.  1979.  Management 
Command  and  Supervisory  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  Management.  To 
be  held  at  Babson  College.  Wellesley,  Mass- 
achusetts, Fee:  $700.  For  more  informa- 
tion. contact;  John  T.  Howland.  Director. 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment .Management.  E.  Babson  Park.  MA 
02157.  Telephone  (617)  237-4724. 

• • • 

March  21-23,  1979.  Forensic  Science 
Program.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee;  $135.  For  more  details. 


write  or  call;  Director.  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institute  Division.  University  Blvd.  at 
Adelphi  Road.  College  Pk..  MD  20742. 
Tclq>hpnc;  (301)  454-5241. 

• • • 

March  26-30,  1979.  Detective  Training 
School.  Presented  by  Macomb  County 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  more 
information,  contact;  Macomb  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  P.O.  Box 
309, Warren.  MI  48090. 

• • • 

March  28-29,  1979.  Workshop  in  Jail 
Admimstmtion.  To  be  held  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  in  Birmingham.  For  further 
information,  contact  Dr.  James  Opolot, 
Dept,  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
Alabama,  Birmingham.  Al.  35294-  Tele- 
phone; (205)  934-2069. 

• • • 

March  29-31,  1979.  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  Crime  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Florida  by  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka’s Police  Training  Program.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact:  Department  of  Continuing 
Studies,  Police  Training  Programs,  101  Eil- 
son  Building,  University  of  Alaska,  Fair- 
banks. AS  99701. 


April  1-3,  1979.  Georgia  Chiefs  Course. 
Presented  by  Criminal  Justice  Division  In- 
stitute of  Government.  University  of 
Georgia.  Fee.  $105.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact-  Mr.  Mike  Swanson,  Head, 
Continuing  Education  Programs,  Criminal 
Justice  Division.  Institute  of  Government, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  GA  30602 
Telephone;  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

April  2-4,  1979.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  Program.  For  more  information 
about  the  workshop,  contact;  Dr.  BruccT. 
Olson,  1121  Radcliffo  Dr,  Davis,  CA 
95616.  Telephone:  (916)  758-2198. 

* • • 

April  2-5.  1979.  The  Executive  and 
Media  Relations,  To  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  by  the  Police  Executive  Institute.  For 
more  details,  consult;  March  S-8. 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Technology  and  Programming.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  information,  sec:  February 

26-March  2, 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Middle  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee;  $125.  For 
more  details,  contact;  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  6605  5th  Avenue  North.  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723. 

• • • 

April  4-6,  1979.  Terrorism  Course.  Con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee; 
$135.  For  more  details,  consult;  March 


21-23. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Imroducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scicntilic  insirumcni 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  delecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMl  R- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  iiiimediulcly 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  ease,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraphAc  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orieniaiion.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  delected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  coniracisor  large 
financial  transactions.  , 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  infoimation,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog- 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 
Binocular  Camaras 
Nigm  Vision  Systtms 
Parabolic  Micropnona 
Scramblers 
Minlatura  Racordtrs 
Ttlapnont  Rtcorders 
Attaena  Casa  Recorder 
Vetilcle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Trensmilter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Police  call-in  program  seen  as 
boon  to  persons  living  alone 


The  life  of  a Lynchburg,  Virginia 
woman  was  saved  recently  by  a phone  call 
from  the  city’s  sheriff's  department  which 
was  made  as  a routine  part  of  the  agency’s 
Operation  Call  In  program.  The  woman  is 
one  of  25  participants  in  the  expanding 
project  that  is  designed  to  provide  a lifeline 
to  the  community  for  persons  who  live 
alone. 

When  the  woman  became  deathly  ill  and 
was  unable  to  make  her  daily  call  to  the 
sheriff's  department,  a call-in  operator 
phoned  her.  Receiving  no  response,  the 
operator  dispatched  a patrol  car  to  the 
woman’s  home.  The  officers  found  the 
woman  unconscious  on  the  floor,  and 
rushed  her  to  the  hospital  where  she  re- 
covered. 

Sheriff  L.W.  Simpson  reported  that  the 
woman  is  alive  today  because  someone 
cared.  "That’s  what  Operation  Call  In  is  all 
about  — showing  compassion  and  concern 
for  people  who  live  alone,"  he  said. 

Simpson  developed  the  community  ser- 
vice program  from  similar  projects  that  are 
operating  in  other  cities  after  an  apparent 
needless  tragedy  occurred  in  his  communi- 
ty. "Just  one  block  from  my  office  in  the 
Lynchburg  City  Jail  and  one  block  from 
the  Lynchburg  Police  Department,  an  el- 
derly lady  died  and  wasn’t  discovered  for 
three  days." 

Remarking  that  "we  don’t  discrimi- 
nate," the  sheriff  said  that  the  program  is 
open  to  any  of  the  city’s  single  residents. 
Me  observed  that  many  people  who  live 
alone  arc  elderly  or  persons  with  severe 
medical  problems. 

"It’s  very  simple,"  Simpson  said  of  the 
program’s  operation.  “There  is  no  cost  in- 
volved. All  we  ask  is  that  participants  call 
us  each  day  between  9 A.M,  and  2 P.M.  to 
let  us  know  they're  all  right." 

In  cases  where  a participant  fails  to  call. 
Operation  Call  In  initiates  a step-by-step 
search.  “We  call  them,"  the  sheriff  noted. 


"If  we  don’t  get  an  answer,  then  we’ll  call 
the  next  door  neighbor.  If  the  neighbor 
isn’t  home  or  hasn’t  seen  the  individual, 
then  we’ll  send  a sheriff’s  car  out  to  the 
home  and  check  on  the  person.” 

The  sheriff’s  department  has  made  it 
relatively  simple  for  live-alones  to  sign  up 
for  the  program,  requesting  that  they  mere- 
ly call  for  an  application  form.  "We  ask 
them  to  give  us  their  name,  address  and 
phone  number,  the  address  of  their  nearest 
neighbor  or  relative  and  their  doctor’s  tele- 
phone number,”  Simpson  stated. 

In  addition  to  mailing  the  prospective 
member  an  application  form,  program  offi- 
cials send  each  client  an  operation  sheet 
that  explains  the  program  and  a set  of 
stickers  listing  Operation  Call  In  phone 
numbers. 

"When  they  send  the  application  form 
back,  we  telephone  them  saying  we  have 
received  it,  and  from  that  day  forth  they 
are  official  members  of  Operation  Call  In," 
the  sheriff  noted. 

Simpson  is  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  project  and  he  in‘ 
dicated  that  he  would  like  to  sec  it  expand 
to  a total  community  effort.  “It’s  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  Operation  Call  In  will  grow 
to  such  demand  that  I won’t  be  able  to 
handle  it,”  he  said.  "Then  we  can  turn  it 
over  to  an  interested  community  group." 

—Tom  Spratl 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  dbtributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Police  Christmas  Cards 
^ Hondcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 


Send  for  your  Catalog;  SO  t 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 


J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


SENIOR  FILM  - “Crime-  Senior  Alert" 
offers  the  elderly  practical  information 
designed  to  help  them  protect  themselves 
from  becoming  victims  of  the  growing 
trend  in  crimes  against  the  senior  citizens. 

Emphasizing  that  the  elderly  can  take 
positive  action  to  avoid  being  victimized, 
the  18-minutc  color  film  illustrates  such 
simple  protective  rules  as  “never  let  a 
stranger  into  your  home"  and  “never  argue 
with  a gun.’’ 

Specific  crime  situations  arc  covered, 
with  the  movie  providing  tips  on  protecting 
a home  against  burglary,  foiling  a purse 
snatcher,  developing  safe  car  habits  and 
avoiding  high-risk  areas. 

By  portraying  active  seniors  who  arc 
aware  of  the  crime  problem,  the  film  is 
designed  to  show  the  elderly  that  they  can 
take  meaningful  precautions  before  be- 
coming victims,  rather  than  after  the  fact. 

The  film  was  produced  by  AIMS  Instuc- 
tional  Media  with  consultant  assistance 
from  the  Crime  Prevention  for  Senior  Pro- 
gram of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
the  Crime  Prevention  Unit  of  Pinellas 
County,  Florida  Sheriff’s  Department,  .ind 
the  Mansfield,  Ohio  Police  Department. 

For  purchase  and  rental  information, 
contact;  AIMS  Instructional  Media.  Inc., 
626  Justin  Avenue.  Glendale,  CA  91201. 
Telephone:  (213)  240-9300. 

• • ♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  - A 13- 
wcek  home  study  course,  entitled  “Prin- 
ciples of  Investigation  and  Security.”  is 
available  from  Western  College  of  Crimi- 
nology. a two-year  post-sccondar>’  institu- 
tion which  was  founded  last  year. 

Designed  to  qualify  students  for  posi- 
tions in  the  private  security  industry,  the 
course  covers  such  topics  as  survey  and 
investigation  of  industrial  environments. 


Worth  Millions 


Every  two  weeks.  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police  administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 
In  short,  there  is  a growing  feeling  among  law 
enforcement  practitioners  and  educators  that  we 
cover  their  beat  as  no  one  else  can. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 

□ $ 9.50  — one  year 

□ $17.00  — two  years 


□ $13.00  — one  year  (foreign) 

□ $25.00  — three  years 


Name . 
Title- 


. Agency . 


Address 
City 


State  . 


.Zip. 


O payment  enclosed 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019. 


O please  bill  me 


shoplifting,  courtroom  presentation,  secu- 
rity against  civil  disturbances,  funda- 
mentals of  identity  and  background 
records,  industrial  sabotage,  surveillance 
and  stakeout,  and  report  writing  funda- 
mentals. 

The  certificate  home  studies  program 
attempts  to  teach  practical  techniques  of 
security  and  investigation  rather  than 
examining  the  causes  of  criminal  behavior. 
Approved  by  the  California  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Western 
College  also  offers  a residence  degree 
program. 

For  complete  information,  write;  West- 
ern College  of  Criminology,  23842  S. 
Hawthorne  Boulevard,  Torrance.  CA 
90505. 

• • • 

RESIDENTI.AL  ALARM  - Sentry's  Com- 
mander model  features  a master  control 
panel  that  combines  all  functions  required 
to  operate  and  test  the  home  system  with 
a two-tone  siren  that  produces  distinctive 
alarms  for  fire  or  intrusion  emergencies 

Housed  in  a solid-hardwood  frame  and 
gold-tone  faceplate,  the  master  unit  is 
flush-mounted  and  includes  lighted  panels 
that  denote  the  nature  of  the  alarm,  a 
coded  keyboard  and  switches  for  alarm 
testing  and  reset. 

A separate  control  cabinet,  which 
houses  the  unit’s  electronics  can  be  in- 
stalled out  of  view.  Connection  between 
the  two  modules  is  accomplished  with  a 
ribbon  cable  and  connectors,  which  permit 
correct  interconnection  of  20  circuits  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time. 

The  system  features  three  independent 
intrusion  circuits  that  allow  separation  of  a 
delayed  entry  door  loop  from  an  instant- 
acting perimeter  circuit  and  an  interior  trap 
loop.  False  alarms  arc  minimized  through 
the  keyboard  arming  circuit  chat  operates 
only  when  the  three  loops  arc  normal. 
Upon  entry,  the  resident  is  reminded  to 
disarm  the  alarm  by  a pulsating  bu/zer. 

When  the  resident  is  at  home,  he  can 
activate  the  interior  loop  for  intrusion 
protection.  For  added  sccurit>’.  the  unit 
contains  an  emergency  alarm  function 
which  is  set  off  by  pushing  two  asterisk 
keys  on  the  panel,  sounding  cither  an 
audible  or  an  optional  silent  signal.  An 
independent  fire  loop  is  included  to  power 
and  monitor  smoke  detectors. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Sentry  Technology,  Inc.,-  222  Mt.  Hermon 
Road,  Santa  Cruz.  CA  95066.  Telephone; 
(408)  438-3311. 

• • • 

RAPE  PSYCHOLOGY  FILM  - Pro- 
duced for  use  in  law  enforcement  training 
programs  and  in  public  information  fo- 
rums. “Rape  and  the  Rapist"  dramatizes 
the  findings  of  recent  surveys  which  have 
uncovered  some  important  trends,  back- 
ground details  and  characteristics  that 
many  rapists  share. 

In  examining  the  phenomenon  of  gang 
rape,  the  movie  points  out  that  it  generally 
takes  place  when  a victim  is  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  rime.  However,  the  film 
stresses  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  rapes 
are  pre-planned,  with  the  rapist  designing  a 
story  and  performance  that  will  give  him  a 
psychological  advantage  over  his  victim. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Motorola  Telcprograms  Inc..  4825  Nonh 
Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL 
60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 


